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INTRODUCTION. 


THIS  touching  life-picture  from  the  land  of  Luther, 
which  drew  tears  from  our  eyes,  reminds  us  of  his 
world-renowned  Tree, —  so  full  of  delights,  that  we  know 
not  which  bough  to  shake  first,  in  culling  its  beauties, 
within  the  limited  scope  of  an  Introduction.  It  has 
been  charmingly  translated  by  Miss  R.  H,  ScHivELY,from 
the  German  of  ^^  Das  Hduschen  am  See;  oder,  Wo  die  Noth 
am  grossten,  ist  Oottes  Hiilfe  am  nachsien,"  by  Maetin 
Claudius. 

This  volume  will  supply  a  want  in  our  Sunday-School 
Libraries,  to  which  the  religious  press  has  called  atten- 
tion—  books  of  a  more  devotional  and  evangelical  char- 
acter. The  Wilmer  family  is  characterized  by  all  that 
makes  the  Schonberg-Cotta  family  so  universally  attrac- 
tive. The  home-life  of  Germany  is  rich  in  instructive 
lessons.  —  "  When  the  need  is  sorest,  God's  help  is  near- 
est." 

"Be  firm,  0  pious  Christian  heart; 
When  in  sore  need  and  grief  thou  art, — 
In  God's  great  love  confiding: 
On  Him  repose 
Thy  foes  and  woes, 
Yield  thee  to  His  wise  guiding." 

Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  are : — "  The  Wil- 
mer Family;"  "The  Thunder-Storm;"  "The  Grand- 
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mother;"  "Friends  in  Need;"  "Domestic  Cares;" 
"War  and  Fire  bring  God's  Blessing  ever  nigher;" 
"The  Seasons  —  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn;" 
"The  Trees;"  "  The  Raven  ;  "  "  The  Story  of  the  Water 
Nix ;  "  "  The  Christmas  and  New  Year  Festivals ;  "  ".The 
Chest  and  its  Contents,"  connected  with  the  (feejpZy  inter- 
esting history  of  La  Lire  and  his  family,  his  misfortunes 
and  deliverances.  He  was  a  faithful  son  and  brother, 
and  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  save  his  family 
from  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  rescued  his  beautiful 
and  cherished  sister,  Louise,  from  a  living  death  in  a 
Parisian  cloister.  But  at  the  risk  of  telling  too  much,  as 
the  children  say,  I  will  venture  to  enlarge  upon  the 
"  Old  Oak  Tree  "  by  the  lake,  and  speak  of  the  dear, 
blind  grandmother  who  loved  to  sit  under  its  shade, 
with  the  beloved  children  Anton  and  Rosa,  —  of  her  son 
Peter  Wllmer  and  his  "frau."  She  sought  day  by  day 
to  lead  these  precious  souls  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
His  Holy  Word,  and  carefully  to  instruct  them  in  Bible- 
truths  and  beautiful  hymns  with  which  her  memory 
was  richly  stored,  and  which  had  often  been  her  own 
and  her  children's  consolation  in  their  hours  of  distress. 
Under  this  oak  she  had  played  when  a  child ;  hither, 
in  joy  and  in  grief,  she  had  often  come  to  pray  alone ; 
here  she  still  loved  to  sit,  though  her  eyes  could  no 
longer  be  refreshed  by  the  bright  green  of  its  leaves,  — 
for  their  rustling  and  the  plashing  of  the  waves  spoke 
to  her  of  the  past  —  of  sorrow  overcome  by  prayer  —  of 
hopes  that  extended  beyond  this  world.  Cherished  by 
the  thoughtful  affection  of  her  children,  her  spirit  re- 
verted to  past  memories.  She  recalled  a  fearful  night, 
when  the  French  had  fled  across  the  lake,  pursued  by 
the  Prussians.  There  was  a  terrible  slaughter,  the 
earth  was  watered  with  blood,  and  "our  cottage   was 
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full,  now  of  friends,  now  of  enemies."  But  her  recollec- 
tions were  not  always  so  mournful ;  slie  would  tell  them 
beautiful  legends  of  the  "Tree  Fairies,"  and  "the 
Water  Nix."  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book, 
translated  with  all  elegance  of  diction,  and  with  all  the 
warmth  and  pathos  of  the  German  heart.  We  hope  all 
our  Sunday-school  children  will  learn  to  love  Nature, 
and  enjoy  trees  and  flowers  and  animals  and  birds, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  Reform  Societies  for 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  or  Policemen  to  watch  wanton 
depredators  upon  our  shade-trees  or  gardens.  And 
may  all  our  families  be  blessed  as  were  the  Wilmer 
family  in  devotion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  aged  Saint 
who  was  so  beautiful  an  example  of  Christian  faith  and 
of  love  to  Jesus.  All  classes  will  be  instructed  and  ele- 
vated by  this  kind  of  literature.  It  has  charms  for  the 
youthful  and  the  mature,  and  will  profit  every  one. 

E.  B.  S. 

Philadelphia,  December,  1868. 
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THE 

COTTAGE   BY  THE   LAKE, 


"  When  the  need  is  sorest,  God's  help  is  nearest." 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    WILMER   F A  31 1 L  Y . 

T  was  a  sultry  August  day.  A  painful, 
oppressive  stillness  reigned  abroad.  Not 
a  leaf  stirred.  The  little  feathered  dwell- 
ers of  the  woods  fluttered  uneasily  from  twig 
to  twig,  and  retreated  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  shade  of 
the  old  trees.  Honest  Peter  Wilmer  would 
gladly  have  followed  their  example  ;  but  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  must  man  eat  his  bread,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  fall  was  this  day  literally 
fulfilled  upon  the  worthy  Peter  and  his  wife. 

With  her  assistance,  he  had  just  finished  his 
last  wagon-load  of  grain,  and  was  now  saunter- 
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ing  slowly  along  behind  it,  often  wiping  away 
the  great  drops  that  rolled  down  his  face.  His 
brisk  wife,  however,  had  laid  her  rake  on  the 
wagon,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  which 
rendered  a  stooping  position  very  uncomfortable, 
was  gathering  the  greens  which  grew  along  the 
road,  as  a  dainty  supper  for  her  goat.  But 
while  her  gaze  was  thus  almost  constantly  fixed 
on  the  ground,  Peter  had,  for  some  minutes, 
raised  his  anxiously  toward  the  sky,  watching 
the  gathering  clouds.  He  now  tried,  by  re- 
peated cracks  of  his  whip,  to  hasten  the  heavy 
tread  of  his  oxen;  but  the  oxen  did  not  seem 
to  share  his  haste,  and  neither  for  coaxing  nor 
for  blows  would  they  take  one  more  rapid  step. 
In  despair  at  their  stubbornness,  Peter  once 
more  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  threatening 
mass  of  clouds  above,  then  looked  at  the  lake 
along  which  his  path  lay ;  it  mirrored  the  dark 
sky,  and  looked  as  gloomy  and  threatening  as 
the  coming  storm  itself. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  are  so  busy 
providing  Greta's  supper,  that  you  do  not  notice 
the  weather.  I  cannot  make  these  animals  move 
faster,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  this  wagon- 
load  into  the  barn,  before  the  storm  comes  on. 
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Eresh  hay  must  satisfy  the  goat  to-night — only 
do  hurry  home  !  The  grandmother  would  be 
uneasy  if  she  heard  the  thunder  before  she  knew 
we  were  near." 

At  this  monition,  Frau  Wilmer  raised  her 
flushed  face,  and  exclaimed,  anxiously,  — 

"  Oh,  Peter,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner  ? 
The  storm  will  be  upon  us  in  an  instant  I  How 
black  the  lake  is,  and  how  it  froths  and  groans  I 
the  Nix  down  below  is  restless,  —  that  is  no 
good  sign.  And  oh!  the  children,  —  if  they 
have  only  not  left  their  grandmother,  and  gone 
to  play  in  the  woods  !" 

Her  motherly  anxiety  winged  her  steps.  She 
scarcely  heard  Peter  call  after  her  to  bring  the 
cow  with  her  calf  from  the  neighboring  pasture 
into  the  stable,  and  to  open  the  gate.  Already 
she  heard  the  roaring,  blustering  wind.  The 
rustling  of  the  woods  sounded  like  the  distant 
wailing  of  spirits  in  pain.  The  surface  of  the 
lake,  smooth  until  now,  began  to  curl  and  heave  ; 
it  seemed  as  though  everything  around  were  at 
once  endowed  with  life  and  motion,  and  a  thou- 
sand tongues  spoke  together.  The  sun,  just 
before  so  radiant  with  light  and  heat,  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  blackening  clouds, —  the  bright 
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daylight  gradually  giving  place  to  a  dismal  twi- 
light. Frau  Wilmer's  heart  throbbed  anxiously. 
She  ran  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her,  never 
stopping  to  take  breath  until  she  saw  their 
pleasant  dwelling  peeping  from  among  the  trees 
which  surrounded  it.  Her  quick  eye  instantly 
perceived  the  grandmother  sitting  on  the  bench 
under  the  great  linden  before  the  door.  She  was 
holding  the  little  four-years-old  Rosa  on  her  lap, 
while  Anton,  who  was  two  years  older,  sat  at 
her  feet. 

"  Thank  God  I "  exclaimed  Frau  Wilmer,  "  the 
grandmother  is  certainly  telling  one  of  her  pret- 
tiest stories,  or  my  little  wild  fawns  would  not 
sit  so  quiet  there." 

Now  that  she  knew  the  children  to  be  safe, 
she  thought  of  poor  Susie,  still  calmly  grazing 
in  the  meadow,  now  and  then  caressing  her  little 
calf  with  her  head. 

"  You  must  leave  your  feast  earlier  than  usual 
to-day,  good  Susie,''  said  Frau  Wilmer,  driving 
the  animals  rapidly  before  her. 

And  now  soon  she  had  reached  the  little  house 
which  had  been  her  home  for  ten  years,  and 
which  she  loved  as  if  she  had  never  known 
another.     It  was  indeed  old ;  in  some  places  it 
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bad  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  all-con- 
quering Time ;  but  Time,  in  compensation,  bad 
witb  gentle  band  so  beautifully  adorned  it,  and 
so  carefully  covered  all  tbe  signs  of  age  witb 
living  green,  tbat  tbose  traces  could  scarcely  be 
discerned.  In  front,  where  tbe  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  lake,  it  was  thickly  entwined  witb 
green  vines ;  but  on  tbe  other  side,  where  the 
woods  lay  very  near,  and  cast  an  almost  per- 
petual shadow  on  tbe  cottage,  it  was  nearly 
covered  witb  ivy.  Only  the  windows,  like  bright 
eyes,  looked  pleasantly  out  from  tbe  thick  green, 
for  even  tbe  straw  thatch  had  long  been  clothed 
witb  moss. 

Peter  Wilmer  bad  inherited  this  possession 
from  bis  parents.  It  bad  belonged  for  centuries 
to  the  family  of  bis  mother,  and  was  endeared 
to  her,  as  to  Peter  himself,  by  a  thousand  sweet 
and  painful  recollections.  On  tbe  margin  of  tbe 
lake  lay  green  pastures,  and  several  grain-fields, 
of  which  a  few  were  Peter's  property.  Most  of 
them  belonged  to  farmers  who  lived  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Peter's  cottage  was  quite  isolated, 
for  tbe  thick  wood,  a  mile  in  extent,  separated 
him  from  the  nearest  village  on  bis  own  side  of 
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the  lake  ;  his  nearest  neighbor  was  the  forester, 
who  lived  half  a  mile  deeper  in  the  wood.  But 
the  family  was  accustomed  to  this  isolation,  and 
scarcely  ever  found  it  irksome.  Diligence  and 
Cheerfulness  were  their  companions,  and  they 
desired  no  others. 

But  when  the  hay-making  time  came,  it  was 
merry  indeed  by  the  lake,  and  upon  it,  for  then 
the  owners  of  the  different  £elds  came  over  in 
boats  to  attend  to  the  work.  It  was  a  festival 
time  for  the  Wilmer  family.  Among  the  comers 
were  many  who  were  well  known  and  much 
loved, —  from  many  friendly  lips  sounded  the 
warm  "  God's  greeting  to  you  1 "  It  was  true 
that  Autumn  scattered  all  these  welcome  guests  •; 
and  then  it  seemed  more  still  and  lonely  than 
before.  But  when  Winter  gathered  the  family 
around  the  warm  fireside, —  when  Frau  Wilmer's 
wheel  hummed  busily  and  cheerfully,  *and  the 
grandmother  freely  shared  with  them  the  trea- 
sures of  her  experience, — then  it  seemed  as 
though  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
such  repose  from  the  severe  labors  of  the  year. 

All  these  happy  scenes,  all  the  pleasant  hours 
she  had  passed  in  that  cottage,  rose,  quick  as  a 
flash,  before  Frau  Wilmer's  mind,  as  she  ap- 
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preached  it ;  yet  these  happy  memories  were 
accompanied  by  an  uneasy  foreboding.  This, 
however,  passed  away  as  the  children  joyfully 
sprang  up  to  welcome  her,  and  grasping  the 
hand  which  the  grandmother  held  out  to  her, 
she  said,  — 

'^I  have  run  home  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
grandmother,  for  I  was  anxious  about  you  and 
the  children.  A  fearful  storm  is  coming  on. 
Listen,  it  is  thundering  ! " 

"  I  felt  it,  my  child,"  replied  the  grandmother, 
"  so  I  did  not  allow  the  little  ones  to  leave  me. 
The  lake,  too,  has  been  sighing  and  murmuring 
all  day.     God  be  near  us,  and  protect  us  I" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  grandmother,  and  let 
me  lead  you  into  the  house,  and  then  I  can 
attend  to  the  animals.     Anton,  open  the  gate." 

Frau  Wilmer  led  the  grandmother  into  the 
house,  for  she  was  blind.  She  seated  her  care- 
fully in  her  arm-chair,  and  bade  little  Rosa  stay 
with  her,  and  not  be  afraid  of  the  thunder. 
Scarcely  had  she  placed  all  in  safety,  before 
Peter  came  into  the  barn-yard  with  his  wagon- 
load  ;  and  soon  the  little  family  were  all  gathered 
together  in  their  sitting-room. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  THUNDER-STORM. 

[ND  now  the  storm  began  to  rage.  The 
windows  shook  and  rattled.  The  lofty 
trees  of  the  wood  bowed  their  heads.  A 
fearful  howling  and  roaring  filled  the  air.  The 
waves  of  the  lake  dashed  high,  and  peal  after  peal 
of  thunder,  flash  after  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  Little  Rosa  hid  her  face  in 
the  bosom  of  her  grandmother,  whose  lips  were 
gently  moving  in  prayer.  Peter  and  his  wife 
sat  with  clasped  hands,  and  Anton  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  crying.  Fran  Wilmer's  heart 
throbbed  every  moment  more  painfully.  She 
seized  the  grandmother's  hand,  and  asked  with 
a  trembling  voice, — 

"  Oh,  grandmother,  have  you  ever  known  such 
a  storm  before  ? "  At  the  same  moment  little 
Rosa  raised  her  head  and  said, — 
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*'  Have  we  been  bad,  grandmother,  and  is  God 
scolding  us  ?  " 

The  old  lady  rose,  and  repeated,  softly  but 
firmly,  these  words : 

**No  lightning,  that  its  flaming  path 
Athwart  the  sky  doth  rend. 
Nor  thunder  peal,  send'st  Thou  in  wrath — 
Thou,  Father,  art  our  friend ! 

*'  The  soul  that  knows  Thee  not,  alone, 
In  danger  can  despair ; 
He  who  in  Jesus  is  Thy  Son, 
Trusts  firmly  in  Thy  care. 

"Then  peace  and  quiet  shall  be  mine, 
Though  thunders  rage  abroad ; 
Nought  can  I  fear,  for  I  am  Thine, 
Hove  Thee,  0  my  God!" 

All  listened  reverently.  Yet,  as  if  to  put 
their  confidence  in  God  to  immediate  proof,  a 
deafening  peal  of  thunder  at  this  moment  re- 
sounded, accompanied  by  vivid  lightning.  The 
great  linden  before  the  cottage  was  cleft,  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  its  strong  branches  breaking  in 
their  fall  the  windows  they  had  so  long  over- 
shadowed. At  the  same  instant  a  tongue  of 
white  flame  leaped  from  the  tree  to  the  straw- 
thatch,  which  blazed  up  immediately. 
2*  B 
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"  The  house  is  on  fire  I "  cried  Peter  Wilmer, 
and  sprang  in  terror  out  of  the  door,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fearful  truth.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren followed  him,  with  cries  of  alarm.  But 
Wilmer  quickly  returned  and  said, — 

*'  O  mother,  it'  is  not  God's  will  that  you 
should  die  in  the  home  of  your  fathers !  You 
must  leave  it  at  once,  never  to  return  I" 

"  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's,  my  son,"  said 
the  aged  woman,  with  a  trembling  voice,  as  she 
quitted  the  dwelling  endeared  to  her  by  its  asso- 
ciations with  all  she  had  ever  cherished. 

Wilmer  hastily  led  his  mother  to  the  shelter 
of  an  old  oak  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Frau 
Wilmer  soon  regained  her  composure,  and,  with 
Anton's  assistance,  brought  out  her  beds,  and 
whatever  else  she  could  save,  while  Wilmer  him- 
self hastened  to  set  his  animals  at  liberty,  for 
the  wind  was  already  driving  the  flames  toward 
their  stables.  But  this  sad  business  was  soon 
over  ;  they  had  scarcely  half  an  hour  for  it ;  then 
the  cottage  walls  fell,  and  the  other  buildings 
soon  followed. 

Of  his  cottage,  and  all  the  little  possessions  it 
had  contained,  little  remained  to  good  Peter 
Wilmer  but  ashes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   GRANDMOTHER. 

jLTHOUGH  the  grandmother  was  the 
feeblest  and  most  dependent  of  the 
family,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  rest 
looked  to  her  for  help,  comfort,  and  advice. 
As  the  cottage-walls  came  with  a  great  crash 
to  the  ground,  Fran  Wilmer  fell  weeping  on 
her  bosom,  and  the  children  clung  to  her  knees. 
It  was  indeed  like  a  two-edge<]  sword  to  her 
soul — the  sad  certainty  which  that  sound  brought 
to  her,  that  the  dwelling  in  which  she  and  her 
parents  had  known  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  lives,  was  now  no  more  ;  burning  tears 
rolled  slowly  from  her  sightless  eyes,  and  down 
her  withered  cheeks.  But  she  controlled  her 
emotion,  and  said,  soothingly, — 

" '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! ' 

19 
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"  '  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
Him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasten- 
eth  ! '  For  we  know  that  '  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.'  Why 
do  we  mourn,  my  children?  Should  we  not 
rather  be  thankful  that  God  has  so  long  allowed 
us  to  enjoy  what  He  has  now  taken  from  us  ? 
That  roof  has  sheltered  me  for  seventy  years  — 
is  not  that  long  enough  for  gratitude  ?  Do  we 
not  now  for  the  first  time  realize  the  great  bless- 
ings we  have  enjoyed,  now  that  they  are  no 
longer  ours  ?  " 

"  0  mother,"  said  Wilmer,  "  it  is  not  for  my- 
self— not  for  us,  who  are  young  and  strong — 
that  I  grieve,  but  that  you  should  not  have 
where  to  lay  your  head  I  The  wind  disturbs 
your  gray  hair,  and  I  can  give  you  no  shelter 
from  it !  Where  will  you  stay  until  I  can  bring 
you  into  my  own  house  again?" 

"  My  son,"  she  replied  gently,  "  do  not  be  dis- 
tressed for  me.  He  who  appoints  for  the  clouds 
and  the  winds  their  course,  will  also  direct  the 
path  my  feet  are  to  tread.  See,  the  storm  is 
over ;  I  felt  a  warm  sunbeam  fall  on  my  hand 
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through  the  branches.  Perhaps  there  is  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky.  It  might  be  to  us  a  token  of 
comfort  and  of  promise." 

"  Yes,  grandmother,"  said  Anton,  "  there  is  a 
great  broad  bow  that  stretches  across  the  lake ; 
you  told  us  that  God  made  it  when  the  flood  was 
over,  and  He  was  no  more  angry  with  the  earth. 
Does  it  not  show,  grandmother,  that  He  loves 
us,  and  will  help  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  child,"  said  the  aged  woman. 
"  '  Pray  and  labor  ever,  (jrod's  help  will  fail  thee 
never.'  " 

Destitute  as  their  condition  at  this  moment 
was,  yet  Peter  and  his  wife  felt  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  patient  submission  of  the 
grandmother.  The  only  care  of  both  was  now 
to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances 
would  allow.  Wilmer  had  led  her  under  an  oak 
which  was  the  dearest  to  her  of  all  the  trees  by 
the  lake.  There  she  went  with  the  children  on 
warm  days,  and  there  Peter  had  contrived  a 
comfortable  seat  for  her.  The  oak  was  very 
old.  Time  had  long  ago  hollowed  its  trunk,  and 
the  plashing  waves  of  the  lake  had  by  degrees 
washed  away  the  earth  from  its  roots  on  that 
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side,  so  that  they  stretched,  long  and  bare,  down 
into  the  water.  Still  its  branches  were  green, 
and  spread  far  out  over  the  lake,  and  over  the 
grandmother's  seat.  Under  this  oak  she  had 
played,  when  a  child ;  hither,  in  joy  and  in  grief, 
she  had  often  come  to  pray  alone ;  here  she  still 
loved  to  sit,  though  her  eyes  could  no  longer 
be  refreshed  by  the  bright  green  of  its  leaves. 
For  their  rustling,  and  the  plashing  of  the 
waves,  spoke  to  her  of  the  past — of  sorrow 
overcome  by  prayer — of  hopes,  that  extend  be- 
yond this  world.  Here  now  she  sat,  sur- 
rounded by  the  thoughtful  affection  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  spirit  reverted  to  the  memories 
of  the  past. 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,  my  son,  that  I  have 
passed  a  night  under  this  tree,"  she  said.  "  That 
was  a  fearful  night ;  the  earth  was  watered  with 
blood.  The  French  had  fled  across  the  lake 
pursued  by  the  Prussians.  There  was  a  terrible 
slaughter ;  our  cottage  was  full,  now  of  friends, 
now  of  enemies.  We  left  it,  not  knowing 
whither  we  should  go,  for  the  woods  were 
thronged  with  fugitives  and  pursuers.  When 
night  came,  all  was  still,  but  we  did  not  venture 
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to  return  to  the  house  ;  so  we  hid  under  this  oak, 
which  was  then  surrounded  by  bushes.  On 
reaching  it,  we  started  in  terror  at  seeing  a  sol- 
dier spring  out  from  among  them.  He  must, 
however,  have  been  as  much  frightened  as  we 
were,  for  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  woods 
near  by.  But  the  tree  was  all  stained  with 
blood — perhaps  he  was  not  able  to  go  very  far." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

HE  grandmother's  reminiscences  were 
interrupted  by  the  exclamation  of  the 
children : 

"  Here  come  people  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  I " 

Several  boats  were  indeed  approaching,  bring- 
ing good  neighbors  from  the  town  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  to  offer  comfort  and  assistance. 
Among  these  neighbors  was  Henry  the  smith,  a 
man  seventy  years  of  age,  who  first  approached 
the  grandmother,  while  the  rest  manifested  their 
sympathy  to  Peter  and  his  wife. 

"  God  help  you,  Grandmother  Wilmer  !  this  is 
a  terrible  calamity  !  But  I  know  you  will  bear 
it  piously  and  patiently,  as  you  have  endured  so 
many  greater  trials." 

"You  are  right,  Henry,"  she  replied,  immedi- 
ately recognizing  the  smith  by  his  voice  ;  "  this 
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is  not  the  greatest  trial  the  Lor.d  has  ever  sent 
upon  me.  When  my  husband  and  two  children 
died  of  a  nervous  fever,  then,  indeed.  Father 
Henry,  it  was  hard  to  say,  *  Lord,  Thy  will  be 
done ! ' " 

"  Yet  still  you  are  kept  faithful,  and  God  help- 
ing, you  will  overcome  this  affliction  too.  My 
wife  is  preparing  a  comfortable  room  at  home 
for  you  and  the  children.  You  must  go  home 
with  me,  and  we  will  find  some  way  to  help  your 
son  and  his  good  wife,  too.  His  house  must  be 
walled  and  roofed  this  fall,  so  that  it  can  be  fin- 
ished next  spring.  Take  courage,  friend  Peter ! 
we  will  all  lend  a  hand  to-morrow  to  build  a 
place  that  you  can  live  in  at  least  as  long  as  you 
have  work  to  do  here ;  through  the  winter  you 
will  have  to  live  in  the  town." 

The  good  man's  offer  was  gratefully  accepted. 
The  grandmother  and  the  children  were  warmly 
welcomed  into  the  family  of  the  excellent  smith, 
and  the  other  neighbors  gave  Peter  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  "With  their  help,  he  soon 
had  a  cabin  for  himself  and  his  wife ;  and  then 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  cottage  commenced 
in  earnest.  Old  Henry  proved  himself  a  true 
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friend  in  need,  advancing  to  Peter  the  necessary- 
money,  as  well  as  the  seed-corn  required  for  his 
ground.  Yet  while  Peter  made  the  furrows  in 
his  field,  care  and  anxiety  were  tracing  their 
lines  upon  his  forehead ;  his  mother's  pious 
resignation,  however,  strengthened  his  courage 
and  his  trust  in  God  —  and  this  kept  him  from 
despair. 


CHAPTER   V. 
DOMESTIC  CARES. 

|HREE  years  had  passed  away.  A  clean, 
pleasant  dwelling  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  a  convenient  stable  had 
been  built  for  Susie  and  Greta  and  the  oxen. 
There  was  a  new  barn,  too,  and  on  it,  to  the 
children's  unspeakable  delight,  a  stork  had  built 
her  nest.  Yes,  and  more  than  this,  before  leaving 
them  the  last  autumn,  she  had  brought  them  a 
darling  little  sister,  the  pet  and  the  joy  of  the 
family.  The  grandmother  again  had  her  comfort- 
able arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  and  instead  of  the 
great  linden,  young  and  slender  fruit-trees  were 
for  the  first  time  blossoming  before  the  door.  New 
vines  were  already  climbing  the  walls  of  the 
house  —  everything  wore  a  new  and  fresh  aspect. 
But   diligently  as  Peter  Wilmer  and   his  wife 
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labored,  care  had  taken  up  its  abode  with  them, 
and  would  not  be  driven  away.  The  old  proverb, 
often  repeated  by  the  grandmother — 

"  War  and  Fire 
Bring  God's  blessing  ever  nigher," 

seemed  unfulfilled  to  them.  Peter  Wilmer  had 
not  yet  reaped  one  abundant  harvest;  and  be- 
sides, "  Interest  ate  from  their  dish,"  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  runs  another  old  saying,  "  the 
housefather  rises  hungry  from  the  table."  It 
was  not  yet  quite  so  bad  as  this  for  worthy 
Peter ;  their  dish  had  been,  thus  far,  abundantly 
supplied,  with  a  piece  of  meat  on  it,  too,  for  him 
and  for  the  old  grandmother.  Yet  Peter's  coun- 
tenance was  always  clouded  with  anxiety,  and 
many  tears  flowed  in  secret  from  "the  eyes  of  his 
wife.  For  some  months  the  sun  had  shone  with 
scorching  heat  on  fields  unrefreshed  by  rain. 
The  grain  sprang  up  very  thinly,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  an  entire  failure  of  the  crop. 
Peter  still  owed  some  of  the  interest  due  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  if  he  could  sell  none  of  this  year's 
corn,  his  situation  would  be  very  embarrassing. 
The  good  smith,  who  had  lent  him  his  capital, 
was  now  dead,  and  his  heirs  were  hard,  avari- 
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cious  men,  who  had  ah'eady  threatened  him  with 
the  sale  of  his  property.  So  the  summer  passed 
away  amid  tormenting  anxieties.  Harvest-time 
came,  but  this  year  it  was  no  joyous  festival ; 
the  sheaves  were  stored  in  the  barn  with  heavy 
sighs,  for  the  supply  was  but  scanty  for  home 
need,  not  to  speak  of  selling  any.  Frau  Wilmer's 
closest  economy  availed  but  little.  The  dish 
which  formed  their  noon-day  meal  was  much  less 
than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  only  for  the 
grandmother  was  there  a  little  piece  of  meat  in  it. 
For  Wilmer  and  his  wife  strove  to  conceal  the 
situation  of  the  family  from  her,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  they  were  often  thankful  for  the  blind- 
ness which,  they  supposed,  prevented  her  seeing 
the  trouble  written  so  plainly  on  their  faces. 

The  cold  autumn  wind  now  played  among  the 
heaps  of  yellow,  fallen  leaves,  and  whistled  dis- 
mally through  the  tree-tops.  The  nest  on  the 
barn  had  long  been  deserted.  The  lake  gave 
out  such  gloomy  sounds,  that  the  children's 
hearts  were  often  filled  with  fear,  and  in  the 
twilight  they  pressed  close  to  their  grandmother's 
chair.  The  more  desolate  and  dreary  the  face 
of  Nature  became,  the  heavier  grew  poor  Peter's 
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heart.  His  creditor,  Martin,  came  to  see  him, 
and  Peter  had  not  a  single  thaler  to  pay  him. 
He  had  in  vain  entreated  the  hard  man  to  have 
patience  with  him,  and  now  he  felt  that  he  must 
prepare  for  the  worst.  On  that  day  they  sat 
down  to  their  dinner  in  gloom  and  sorrow,  and 
though  the  dish  was  sparingly  filled,  when  they 
rose  it  was  not  empty,  for  neither  Peter  nor  his 
wife  could  eat. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  grandmother  at  last, 
"  though  I  am  blind,  I  can  see  your  troubled 
faces  as  clearly  as  if  the  light  had  never  been 
denied  me.  Let  me  remind  you  of  those  words 
of  the  Holy  Book  to  all  the  heavy-laden,  which 
perhaps  in  your  despondency  you  have  forgotten. 
*  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  for  your  Heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  3^e^have  need  of  all  these 
things.^ 
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*'  '  Be  firm,  0  pious  Christian  heart ! 
When  in  sore  need  and  grief  thou  art, 
In  God's  great  love  confiding ; 
On  Him  repose 
Thy  fears  and  woes, 
Yield  thee  to  His  wise  guiding.'  " 

Peter  pressed  his  mother's  hand  affectionately, 
saying,— 

*' Indeed,  mother,  I  have  often  been  encour- 
aged by  your  pious  words  and  hymns  —  this  time 
they  have  given  me  counsel,  too.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  will  be  market-day  over  in  the  town. 
If  the  storm  abates  sufficiently  for  me  to  cross 
the  lake,  I  will  take  Susie  over.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent milch-cow,  and  I  think  I  shall  get  about  as 
much  for  her  as  I  owe  to  Martin.  Why  should 
we  not  part  with  her,  dear  wife  ?  she  eats  many 
a  piece  of  bread  and  salt,  and  Greta  gives  milk 
enough  for  the  children." 

A  minute's  silence  followed  this  proposition  ; 
but  then  liosa  and  Anton  burst  out  in  passion- 
ate tears  and  sobs. 

"Sell  poor  Susie!"  exclaimed  Frau  Wilmer 
in  a  tone  of  alarm ;  but  she  quickly  recovered 
herself,  and  said, — 

"  You  are  right,  Peter  ;  it  must  be  so.  Poor 
Susie !     But  then  it  is  all  we  can  do." 
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"  That  is  right,  my  children,"  added  the  grand- 
mother ;  ''we  must  not  set  our  hearts  so  fondly 
on  earthly  possessions,  that  we  sit  with  our  hands 
folded,  refusing  to  yield  them.  We  shall  all  feel 
pain  at  parting  with  Susie,  but  we  must  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  it." 

Rosa  and  Anton  ran  out  to  the  stable,  to  look 
as  often  as  possible  at  the  poor  animal.  With 
sorrowful  tears  they  stroked  her  glossy  sides, 
and  talked  to  her  of  the  approaching  separation. 
The  matter  was  positively  settled  ;  for  by  this 
sacrifice  alone  could  the  most  pressing  need  be 
for  a  while  averted  from  the  family. 
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A  STRANGER. 

N  the  meanwhile  the  fury  of  the  storm  in- 
creased. The  waves  of  the  lake  dashed 
noisily  against  the  shore.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight  a  heavy  snow-shower  came  on, 
and  the  flakes  were  driven  against  the  windows 
with  such  force  that  they  shook  and  rattled. 
Peter  and  his  wife  were  busy  outside,  and  the 
grandmother  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  the 
children,  who  were  rocking  their  little  sister's 
cradle. 

"  Grandmother  might  tell  us  a  story,''  whis- 
pered Rosa;  "that  would  make  us  happier;  I 
feel  so  sorry  because  Susie  has  to  go." 

"  We  must  not  trouble  grandmother  now," 
replied  Anton  ;  ''  she  is  very  sad,  too,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  praying." 

It  was  now  dark  in  the  room,  and  for  some 
minutes   a   deep   silence   reigned.      Then   their 
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faithful  dog,  Phylax,  began  to  bark,  and  would 
not  be  quieted. 

"  Light  the  lamp,  Anton,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. '*  I  wonder  if  the  forester  has  been 
hunting  in  this  neighborhood,  and  has  come  here 
for  shelter  from  the  storm  ?  " 

Anton  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  almost  let 
the  lamp  fall  in  his  fright  at  seeing  a  strange, 
pallid  face,  with  coal-black  hair  and  eyes,  look- 
ing through  the  window-pane  into  the  room. 
Then  he  heard  a  loud  voice,  but  although  the 
words  spoken  were  distinctly  audible  above  the 
storm,  he  could  not  understand  a  syllable. 

He  thought  of  the  water-nix,  which  was  said 
sometimes  to  appear  to  human  beings ;  and, 
indeed,  the  man  who  at  this  moment  entered 
was  dripping  with  water.  At  the  first  sound  of 
those  foreign  words,  the  grandmother  had  risen 
from  her  seat.  Her  thoughts  must  have  been 
straying  among  the  scenes  of  the  distant  past, 
for  she  could  not  at  once  connect  the  unusual 
accents  which  fell  on  her  ear  with  the  present 
moment. 

"  Pardonnez,  Madame!^''  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  courteous  bow,  and  then  continued  in  tolerably 
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fluent  German:  "  Pardon  me,  good  lady !  I  have 
wandered  a  long  while  to-day  in  these  w^oods. 
I  wanted  to  cross  the  lake  to  the  town,  but  the 
storm  and  the  darkness  oblige  me  to  ask  shelter 
here  for  the  night." 

The  grandmother  had  seemed  to  listen  atten- 
tively, but  only  said,  half  to  herself,  and  evi- 
dently preoccupied  by  her  recollections, — 

"  For  thirty  years  I  have  not  heard  that  lan- 
guage, nor  even  the  language  of  my  fathers,  from 
the  lips  of  a  Frenchman, —  yet  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  mistaken.  All  the  horrors  of  that 
day,  when  I  heard  those  accents  so  often,  rise 
before  me  as  from  the  grave.  Are  we  not  at 
peace?  Why  does  an  enemy  come  into  our 
country  ?  " 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  madame,"  said  the  foreigner, 
"if  my  appearance  or  my  voice  has  awakened 
sad  memories.  But  you  will  not  avenge  on  the 
grandson  the  trespasses  of  his  ancestors,  by 
turning  him  out  into  the  storm  and  the  dark- 
ness?" 

''  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.'  No,  sir;  whoever  you  may  be,  I  hope 
you  have  heard  that  my  countrymen  obey  the 
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command  of  Holy  Writ, — '  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  3^ou,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.'  My  eyes  once  saw  clearly  enough 
how  God  punished  the  pride  of  that  haughty 
army.  Naked  and  hungry,  they  returned  from 
Russia  humiliated  beggars, — they,  who  but  a 
short  time  before  had  with  their  pistols  aimed 
at  our  hearts,  exacted  from  us  the  best  of  all  we 
had  —  and  for  whom  our  best  was  not  good 
enough.  I  thought  Time  had  drained  every 
drop  of  bitterness  from  my  heart, —  but  hard 
feelings  will  still  arise  there.  Yet  I  trust  that 
no  one  in  need  will  ever  be  repulsed  from  our 
threshold.  My  son  will  at  once  make  you  wel- 
come. Anton,  set  a  chair  by  the  fire  for  the 
gentleman.  Its  warmth  will  do  you  good.  You 
must  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  your  countrymen 
that  I  am  not  a  better  hostess.  One  of  the 
French  soldiery  held  a  pistol  to  my  forehead, 
laughing  at  my  terror,  as  he  knew  that  it  was 
only  charged  with  powder.  But  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  fire  flew  into  my  eyes,  and  from  that 
moment  the  sight  left  them  by  degrees." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone 
of  sincere  emotion,  "  that  my  countrymen  have 
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given  you  so  much  cause  to  abhor  them.  It 
gives  me  the  more  pain,  that,  —  that,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  some  embarrassment,  "  I  have  busi- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  may 
require  a  long  stay." 

"Business  in  this  country?"  repeated  the 
grandmother  with  surprise. 

*'  Even  so,"  returned  the  stranger,  still  hesi- 
tating. "  I  am  commissioned  to  examine  the 
lake  and  its  banks." 

The   conversation  was  at  this  moment  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Peter  and  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   OFFER. 

HE  grandmother  briefly  explained  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  and  the  latter 
repeated  his  request  for  a  lodging  until 
he  should  be  able  to  cross  the  lake. 

''  You  are  welcome,  sir ! "  '  said  the  worthy 
Wilmer,  extending  his  hand  to  the  stranger  ;  "  I 
could  not  close  my  door  on  any  man  in  such  a 
storm,  let  him  be  of  what  nation  he  may." 

The  stranger  informed  them  that  he  had  left 
France  in  the  spring,  and  had  desired  to  com- 
mence his  labors  here  in  the  summer. 

"But  scarcely  had  I  arrived  in  German}^, 
before  I  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which 
detained  me  for  months  in  a  little  village.  Now," 
he  added,  seeming  again  confused,  "it  is  indeed 
probable  that  I  cannot  immediately  commence 
my  undertaking,  for  the  winter  seems  to  have 
set  in  early ;  but  I  have  a  recommendation  to  a 
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person  in  the  town  on  the  other  side  of  this  lake, 
and  I  hope  to  find  employment  in  some  mercan- 
tile house  there." 

There  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this  recital, — and  yet  it  appeared  very  strange 
to  Peter.  Who,  in  distant  France,  could  be 
interested  in  this  secluded  region  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  could  it  avail  this  foreigner  to 
deceive  him,  or  to  obtain  admission,  by  crafty 
means,  to  his  house  ?  The  stranger's  exterior 
was  not  such  as  to  excite  distrust  or  aversion. 
He  seemed  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  slight.  His  eyes  and  hair 
were  black,  and  his  countenance  was  rather  hand- 
some, though  the  illness  from  which  he  had  just 
recovered  made  it  very  pale.  He  was  well 
dressed,  but  not  richly.  His  eyes  often  had  a 
restless,  uneasy  expression,  and  now  and  then 
he  cast  inquiring  glances  around  the  room,  which 
rested  long  on  the  grandmother's  face.  Frau 
Wilmer,  meanwhile,  had  laid  a  clean  cloth  on  the 
table,  and  hastily  added  some  eggs  to  their  dish 
of  potatoes. 

"  You  must  pardon  our  simple  fare,"  she  said, 
kindly;  "we  would  give  you  better  if  we  could," 
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"  I  am  exceedingly  indebted  to  you  for  it  as 
it  is,"  replied  the  stranger  politel}^. 

The  grandmother  asked  a  blessing,  and  the 
little  party  seated  themselves  to  partake  of  their 
frugal  meal. 

"  You  lived  here  at  the  time  of  the  war  ?  "  said 
the  stranger,  turning  to  the  old  lady. 

"  I  first  saw  the  light  here,"  she  replied,  "  and 
if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  here  I  shall  lie  down  for 
my  last  sleep." 

"  And  the  wild  tumult  of  war  reached  even 
this  quiet  spot?"  he  asked  again.  Peter  hap- 
pened to  look  at  the  stranger  at  this  moment, 
and  observed  that  his  cheeks  were  slightly 
flushed  as  he  put  this  question. 

"  We  saw  more  of  it,"  returned  the  grand- 
mother, "  than  we  desired,  or  than  we  could  ever 
forget ;  there,  under  those  trees  by  the  lake,  lies 
many  a  buried  victim ;  friend  and  foe  rest  peace- 
fully side  by  side." 

"  Under  the  trees  by  the  lake  ?  "  repeated  the 
stranger,  in  a  startled  manner ;  "  and  when  was 
it,  good  lady,  that  the  dead  were  buried  there  — 
after  or  before  the  great  battle  on  the  other 
side?" 
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The  grandmother  shook  her  head  a  little  sus- 
piciously, and  said, — 

''You  know  of  that  battle,  —  and  yet  j^ou 
asked  if  the  tumult  of  war  reached  us  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  know  of  it,"  he  replied,  —  "I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  that  battle  that  my  father  was 
wounded." 

"Well,"  the  grandmother  continued,  ''the 
French  were  driven  across  the  lake,  and  into  it. 
The  Nix  below  received  so  large  an  offering  that 
he  exacted  no  more  for  a  long  while  after.  Those 
who  could  not  find  boats  threw  themselves  into 
the  waves.  It  was  a  painful  sight !  I  could 
almost  wish  that  the  light  of  my  eyes  had  been 
extinguished  before  that  day,  for  through  all 
these  long  years  I  have  been  haunted  by  the 
sight  of  those  men,  vainly  struggling  with  the 
waves  ;  even  now,  when  the  wind  howls  across 
the  lake,  I  sometimes  imagine  I  hear  their  cries 
of  distress." 

"  And  the  dead,"  pursued  the  stranger,  "were 
buried  under  the  trees  on  the  shore  ?  " 

"  The  Prussians,"  the  grandmother  continued, 
"crossed  the  lake  lower  down;  I  acknowledge 
that  they  showed  but  little  mercy.  The  soldier's 
4* 
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trade  is  a  fearful  one.  Those  who  did  not  perish 
in  the  waters,  were  hewn  down.  My  husband 
and  I  ourselves  buried  several,  for  many  corpses 
lay  on  the  ground  when  we  ventured  back." 

"  And  they  are  under  the  trees  by  the  lake  ! " 
said  the  stranger  yet  once  more,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice.  Then  turning  quickly  to  Peter,  he 
said,  — 

"  You  certainly  know  the  place,  excellent  man, 
where  my  countrymen  rest.  I  cannot  be  in  this 
neighborhood  without  visiting  their  graves 
And,"  he  added,  ''were  the  rest  of  the  dead  — 
those  not  interred  by  you  —  buried  as  kindly 
under  the  green  trees  ?  " 

''  They  were  buried  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,"  answered  the  grandmother.  ''  But  this 
is  no  conversation  for  the  hour  before  retiring. 
It  will  disturb  your  rest  with  sad  dreams.  And 
my  daughter  cannot  offer  you  a  very  inviting 
bed,  for  you  have  taken  refuge  among  poor 
people." 

"  Are  you  indeed  poor  ?  "  said  the  Frenchman, 
almost  joyfully, — though  at  the  same  time  he 
sighed. 

"And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  could  oblige 
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me  so  much,  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  you 
would  accommodate  me  for  a  day  or  two.  What 
I  have  just  heard  makes  this  spot  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  me ;  I  should  like  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  it." 

"  On  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  must  go  over 
to  the  town,"  said  Peter,  "  and  I  intended  to 
propose  that  you  should  remain  until  that  time, 
and  cross  the  lake  with  me." 

Peter's  tone  in  mentioning  this  trip  was  very 
sad,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  sighed, 
and  looked  grieved.  The  stranger  glanced  from 
one  to  another,  and  immediately  perceived  that 
the  idea  of  this  little  journey  was  painful  to  all 
of  them. 

"You  appear  not  to  be  pleased  at  having  to  go 
to  town  ?  "  he  remarked,  inquiringly.  Peter  did 
not  immediately  reply,  but  Frau  Wilmer  said 
sadly,— 

"  Ah,  it  is  on  account  of  poor  Susie ! "  Then 
she  added,  more  quietly,  —  "We  are  obliged  to 
sell  our  best  cow,  dear  sir,  and  that  is  what 
makes  us  all  so  sad." 

"And  why  can  you  not  keep  her ?  "  asked  the 
stranger ;  "  are  matters  really  so  bad  that  you 
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must  sell  her  ?  "  At  the  same  moment  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  old  lad}^ 

"  We  are  much  in  want  of  money,  sir,"  replied 
Peter.  "  I  am  in  debt  to  a  severe  creditor,  and 
am  obliged  to  sell  the  cow,  in  order  to  satisfy 
him." 

Frau  Wilmer  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
and  Rosa  hid  her  tears  on  her  mother's  bosom. 

*'  And  how  much  is  3- our  debt  ?  "  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"  Oh,  sir,  forty  thalers !  and  I  fear  I  shall 
scarcely  receive  as  much  for  the  cow." 

They  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  the  French- 
man walked  several  times  thoughtfully  up  and 
down  the  room.    Then  he  stopped  before  Peter :  — 

''I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  my  good 
man,"  he  said.  "  Accept  of  me  these  forty 
thalers,  and  let  me  have  for  them  a  little  room 
in  your  house,  that  I  may  come  and  go  when- 
ever I  wish.  Perhaps  my  business  here  may  be 
soon  ended,  —  or  perhaps  I  may  be  obliged  to 
pass  a  part  of  next  summer  here.  In  either  case, 
my  stay  will  be  principally  in  the  town  opposite. 
But  I  shall  sometimes  need  a  place  on  this  side, 
where  I  can  make  my  home  for  a  little  while." 
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This  proposal  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
all  their  hearts.  Only  the  grandmother's  face 
was  clouded.  Peter  observed  this,  and  answered, 
hesitatingly,  — 

"  Pardon,  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  immediately 
accept  your  offer  with  the  thanks  it  deserves ; 
biit  we  have  been  acquainted  only  for  an  hour  or 
two,  —  and  you  must  first  see  the  little  room 
which  is  all  we  have  to  offer  you." 

"Your  hesitation  to  receive  an  entire  stranger 
into  your  house,  is  quite  natural ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that,  though  I  am  a  Frenchman,  I 
am  truthful  and  sincere.  The  money  I  proffer 
to  you  was  honestly  earned,  and  I  trust  God's 
blessing  will  rest  upon  it.  We  will  talk  of  this 
in  the  morning,  —  and  now,  good  night." 

Peter  led  the  guest  upstairs,  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  little  room  in  the  gable-end  of  the 
house,  where  Frau  Wilmer  had  prepared  a  neat 
and  comfortable  bed. 

When  Peter  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  his 
wife  grasped  his  hand  earnestly,  and  said,  — 

"  Oh,  father,  God  has  sent  us  help  in  our  need ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  reject  it,  because  it  comes 
by  a  strange  hand  ! " 
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"The  grandmother  shall  decide,"  said  Peter; 
"  I  saw  by  your  countenance,  mother,  that  you 
had  scruples  about  the  Frenchman's  proposal. 
Say,  then,  shall  we  accept  it,  or  not?" 

"You  must  decide,  my  children,"  replied  she. 
"  You  know  that  my  darkened  eyes  cannot  read 
the  faces  of  strangers.  But  though  I  could  not 
see  him,  I  seemed  to  feel  his  looks  often  resting 
upon  me.  And  when  I  heard  the  unforgotten 
accents  of  his  speech,  painful  thoughts  and  mis- 
givings stole  into  my  mind.  But,  my  children, 
we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow ;  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  pray  God  to  keep  us  from  money  on  which 
the  curse  of  evil  may  rest." 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Frau  Wilmer,  "did  you 
not  hear  him  assure  us  that  it  was  honestly 
earned?  And  if  you  could  see  how  honest  and 
true  is  the  expression  of  his  eyes !  Whenever 
they  rested  on  you,  they  seemed  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  misfortune  his  countrymen  had 
brought  upon  you." 

The  grandmother  held  out  her  hand,  and  said, 
smiling, — 

"  I  see  one  thing,  my  dear  daughter, — that  he 
has  an  earnest  advocate  in  you,  and,  God  will- 
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ing,  Susie  will  long  supply  us  with  milk  and 
butter.     It  may  be,  my  children,  that  the  mem- 
ory of  past  days  makes  me  suspicious.    But  God 
will  enlighten  our  understanding  by  morning, —  • 
let  us  go  to  rest." 

All  retired  to  sleep.  Frau  Wilmer,  filled  with 
hope  and  joy,  thanked  God  fervently  for  His  un- 
expected help  in  trouble.  Her  happy  mood  did 
not  pass  away,  even  in  sleep, —  pleasant  dreams 
visited  her  couch.  She  imagined  herself  walk- 
ing in  a  garden  of  roses,  filling  her  apron  with 
the  choicest  blossoms, —  and  that  when  she  com- 
menced to  weave  them  into  garlands,  bright 
thalers  fell  from  every  flower.  She  awoke  with 
their  silvery  sound  ringing  in  her  ears.  But 
roses,  they  say,  signify  joy,  and  silver,  a  bright 
day.  She  cheerfully  rose, —  but  while  she  pre- 
pared breakfast,  she  was  still  dreaming  of  happy 
days  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  Susie  was  to 
give  them  a  fine  calf,  and  then  at  Christmas  she 
would  carry  all  the  butter  she  could  save  to  the 
town,  and  with  the  money  she  should  receive  for 
it,  she  would  buy  for  the  grandmother  a  warm 
neckerchief,  a  cap  for  Peter,  comfortable  little 
dresses   for   the   children,  and    still    something 
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would  be  left  for  a  Christmas  cake.  All  this 
was  to  adorn  the  table  on  the  holy  Christmas 
Eve. 

Peter  himself  awoke  with  the  conviction  that 
the  good  God  had  sent  the  stranger  to  his  house 
expressly  to  be  the  means  of  affording  him  help. 
He  was  resolved  thankfully  to  accept  this  aid ; 
and  though  his  fancy  built  no  such  airy  castles 
as  those  of  his  wife,  he  still  felt  that  a  single  ray 
of  light  bursting  through  the  night  of  his  care, 
was  the  herald  of  a  day  that  would  grow  ever 
brighter  and  brighter  ;  so  with  a  cheerful  spirit 
he  went  out  to  his  work. 

The  grandmother  had  been  awake  part  of  the 
night.  The  occurrence  of  the  day  had  revived 
the  memory  of  long-forgotten  scenes  of  sorrow. 
She  recalled  all  the  distresses  which  the  war  had 
brought  upon  her  fatherland,  her  friends,  and 
herself.  Two  of  her  brothers  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  against  the  French,  her  husband  had 
been  cruelly  treated,  their  little  dwelling  plun- 
dered, herself  robbed  of  her  sight.  She  feared 
that  all  these  painful  recollections  had  made  her 
harsh  and  suspicious  toward  the  young  French- 
man.    Had  she  any  right  to  put  aside  his  help- 
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ing  hand,  because  his  countrymen  had  injured 
her?  AVhere  were  now  all  those  who  had  treated 
her  and  her  loved  ones  so  barbarously  ?  She 
had  herself  aided  in  preparing  the  last  resting- 
place  of  some  of  them  ;  and  now,  after  so  many, 
many  years,  should  she  cherish  bitter  feelings 
toward  one  of  their  nation?  She  felt  sorrow 
and  repentance  for  having  done  so, —  as  do  all 
good  people,  when  convinced  of  doing  wrong; 
she  therefore  resolved  to  treat  the  stranger  with 
double  friendliness,  and  to  accord  to  him  the 
lodging  he  had  asked  for. 

The  Frenchman,  whose  name  was  La  Lire, 
had  slept  the  sound,  sweet  sleep  that  few  but  the 
young  can  enjoy.  The  feeble  rays  of  the  No- 
vember sun  were  entering  his  room  as  he  awoke, 
refreshed  and  strengthened.  He  quickly  dressed 
and  went  to  the  window.  The  weather  was  but 
little  improved,  and  clouds  and  fog  limited  the 
prospect.  But  his  eyes  turned  in  the  direction 
of  France,  his  distant,  beloved  country.  Tears 
shone  in  them,  and  his  hands  were  involuntarily 
clasped  in  silent  prayer.  Then  he  softly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Do  you  remember  me  at  this  moment,  my 
5  D 
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beloved  ones  ?  Your  hopes  and  your  prayers 
accompany  me,  I  know;  but  will  they  be  fulfilled, 
or  must  I  leave  this  cold  and  unfriendly  land  in 
despair?  Are  those  graves  the  graves  of  my 
hope  ?  Ah,  those  bare  branches  whisper  to  me 
no  words  of  intelligence,  or  of  encouragement ! 
They  are  dead  and  silent.  Yet  spring  will  call 
them  to  new  life,  will  clothe  them  with  fresh 
verdure, — oh,  might  I  but  awaken  with  them  to 
a  new  and  joyful  existence  I" 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Peter,  who  pleasantly 
invited  him  to  breakfast.  A  warm  soup  was 
steaming  on  the  table,  and  the  little  family  bade 
him  a  friendly  good  morning.  The  grandmother 
cordially  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  inquired 
how  he  had  slept.  The  young  foreigner's  coun- 
tenance brightened  at  these  friendly  greetings, 
which  he  as  heartily  returned,  and  then  sat  cheer- 
fully down  to  breakfast  with  the  worthy  family. 
Frau  Wilmer  looked  somewhat  anxiously  at  the 
dish,  the  contents  of  which  were  but  slightly  col- 
ored by  the  milk,  of  which  Greta  had  given  but  a 
small  quantity  that  morning.  She  feared  that 
her  guest  might  find  the  meal  too  frugal,  and 
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regret  his  proposition  to  become  one  of  their 
family.  But  with  indescribable  pleasure  she 
saw  the  contents  of  his  plate  disappear;  and 
when  he  even  asked  to  be  helped  a  second  time, 
he  became  firmly  established  in  her  good  graces. 
He  understood,  too,  how  to  win  the  love  of  the 
children,  who  soon  eagerly  climbed  on  his  knee 
to  listen  to  his  stories.  Indeed,  when  he  prom- 
ised them  pretty  pictures  from  the  town,  they 
began  to  think  that  those  men  who  had  treated 
their  grandmother  so  cruelly,  long  ago,  could 
not  have  been  real  French. 

"■  For  this  is  a  real  Frenchman,"  said  Anton, 
"  and  he  is  so  good  and  kind ! " 

In  the  meanwhile  the  stranger  often  looked 
longingly  toward  the  lake,  but  the  weather  was 
so  stormy  that  he  feared  it  might  seem  strange 
for  him  to  go  out  to  walk.  But  when  afternoon 
came,  and  brought  no  improvement,  he  could  no 
longer  remain  patiently  in  the  house. 

Peter  saw  him  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
shore,  standing  still  by  almost  every  one  of  the 
old  trees,  and  examining  them  all  with  great  care. 
He  stopped  longest  near  a  group  of  beech-trees, 
which  stretched  out  their  bare  limbs  over  the 
graves  of  his  countrymen.     Peter  had  pointed 
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out  that  spot  to  him  as  their  resting-place.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  he  should  linger  there ; 
but  why  should  he  regard  the  other  trees  with 
such  attention  ?  Peter  saw  him  take  out  his 
pocket-book,  examine  it,  and  then  look  all  along 
the  lake.  The  stormy  wind  played  with  his 
hair,  —  but  Peter  saw  nothing,  guessed  nothing 
of  the  storm  within  him.  He  heard  not  the 
heavy  sigh  which  escaped  from  his  bosom,  nor 
saw  the  tears  which  flowed  down  his  pale  face. 
Only  the  Nix  below  seemed  to  understand  him, 
and  sympathize  with  him ;  it  responded  to  his 
sighs  b}^  low  and  plaintive  tones,  sounding  softly 
from  the  depths  of  the  lake. 

"  So  at  last,"  said  the  stranger  to  himself,  "  I 
stand  under  these  trees,  whose  dark  branches 
have  for  years  seemed  to  whisper  to  me,  waking 
or  sleeping,  promises  of  a  happy  future.  Now 
at  last  I  am  here,  but  no  sound  from  their  tops 
reveals  to  me  the  mysterious  secret.  Have  the 
efforts  of  so  many  years  been  in  vain  ?  Alas, 
how  different  is  reality  from  the  brilliant,  air}^ 
pictures  of  our  fancy !  How  fondly  I  imagine 
myself  happy,  only  in  reaching  this  corner  of 
the  earth  1  How  have  I  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  my  youth  to  attain  to  this  end !     And  all  is 
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silent ;  neither  waves  nor  trees  can  tell  me  of 
what  has  passed  on  this  spot." 

He  tried  to  thrust  his  stick  into  the  earth,  but 
it  was  frozen  hard. 

*'  Stiff  and  silent,"  he  said  sadly,  as  he  walked 
on.  "  But  spring  will  soften  this  icy  crust,  and 
all  that  lies  stiffened  beneath  it  will  awake  to 
new  life.  Will  it  be  so  with  my  hopes  ?  Not 
for  myself,  —  only  for  you,  for  you,  my  distant 
loved  ones!     Courage,  then,  —  courage!" 

It  was  twilight  when  La  Lire  returned  from 
his  walk :  but  he  was  still  and  melancholy. 
Peter  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  next  day  brought,  at  last,  clear  and  pleas- 
ant weather.  The  Frenchman  expressed  his 
desire  to  go  to  the  town. 

"But  I  may  return,  may  I  not?"  he  added. 
"You  will  keep  your  cow,  and  accept  the  forty 
thalers  of  me  ? " 

Peter  and  his  wife  thankfully  accepted  the 
offer,  and  the  children  made  him  promise  not  to 
stay  away  too  long.  Peter  thanked  God,  who 
had  given  him  the  means  of  satisfying  his  ex- 
acting creditor,  and,  with  a  lightened  heart,  set 
out  with  his  guest  to  cross  the  lake. 
5* 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE     WINTER. 

I  HE  arrival  of  the  young  Frenchman  was 
a  bright  spot  in  the  life  of  the  little 
family,  which  cheered  their  dark  days 
and  dissipated  their  cares  for  weeks  after.  It 
afforded  subject  for  conversation  during  the 
lengthening  evenings,  and  their  powers  of  conjec- 
ture were  exhausted  over  all  that  was  remarkable 
in  his  appearance  and  manners. 

Meanwhile  Winter  announced  his  presence  by 
frequent  icy  winds  and  snow-storms,  and  exer- 
cised his  power  with  increasing  severity.  The 
rustling  and  sighing  of  the  woods,  where  the 
wind  howled  like  an  evil  spirit  through  the  bare 
tree-tops,  soon  gave  place  to  benumbing  cold. 
The  waves  of  the  lake,  lately  so  wild  and  noisy, 
now  lay  silent  and  motionless  under  his  stern 
control. 

64 
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Pleasant  as  Peter's  little  dwelling  appeared 
in  summer,  it  would  have  seemed  as  repulsive, 
at  this  severe  season,  to  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  its  loneliness.  It  was  rarely  approached  by  a 
human  foot ;  for  the  lake  was  a  deceitful  water, 
and  no  one  trusted  the  Nix,  who,  as  the  country 
people  imagined,  took  particular  delight,  at  this 
season,  in  decoying  persons  into  its  depths. 
The  ice  seldom  made  a  secure  bridge  across  it ; 
and  thus  the  Wilmer  family  were  usually  cut  off 
from  the  town  almost  all  winter.  It  was  a 
gloomy  spot  to  live  in.  If  the  lake  was  frozen 
over,  sounds  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thun- 
der were  often  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"  My  old  aunt,"  said  the  grandmother,  on  such 
occasions,  "  used  to  tell  me  many  tales  of  the 
Nix,  —  and  how  he  suffers  when  the  water  is 
frozen  over,  and  tries  to  break  through  the  ice 
to  obtain  air." 

The  children  listened  eagerly  by  the  warm 
fire,  to  the  old  aunt's  stories,  while  PrauWilmer's 
spinning-wheel  briskly  and  cheerily  kept  time  to 
the  grandmother's  recital. 

One  evening,  when  they  had  been  listening  to 
the  noise  of  the  lake,  Anton  said,  beseechingly, — 
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**  0  grandmother,  do  tell  us  some  of  your  old 
aunt's  tales  about  the  Nix  ;  I  should  like  to  know 
why  he  sits  under  there  to  torment  and  terrify 
people." 

And  little  Rosa  climbed  on  her  grandmother's 
lap,  caressed  her  withered  cheeks,  and  said, — 

"Yes,  tell  us,  grandmother, — please  do!  I 
will  study  very  hard  to-morrow,  until  I  know 
the  little  hymn  you  taught  Anton.  I  know  some 
of  it  already,  —  only  listen!" 

And  she  clasped  her  little  hands,  and  said, — 

"Thy  goodness,  Lord,  is  broad  and  high, 
As  clouds  that  o'er  us  spread  ; 
Thy  mercy  is  our  joy  and  crown, 
Thy  grace,  our  present  aid." 

The  grandmother  kissed  the  dear  little  crea- 
ture, and  began 

THE    STORY    OF    THE   WATER-NIX. 

* "  My  aunt  told  us  once,  that  where  the  waves 
of  the  lake  are  now  rolling,  a  very  large  castle 
formerly  stood.  A  powerful,  but  very  wicked 
king,  reigned  there,  with  many  knights  and  sol- 
diers around  him,  who  were  all  fierce  and  cruel, 
like  himself.     Where  the  town  now  stands  were 
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barren  fields  and  meadows,  —  for  never  did  their 
products  gladden  a  husbandman's  eyes.  Scarcely 
might  the  seed  sown  there  spring  up,  and  com- 
mence to  ripen  for  the  harvest,  before  the  bar- 
barous king,  with  his  knights  and  esquires,  would 
gallop  over  it  with  mocking  laughter,  trampling 
under  their  horses'  hoofs,  in  a  few  short  minutes, 
all  the  blessings  of  the  fields.  He  hated  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  region,  because  they  had 
learned  from  Christian  priests  of  the  one  al- 
mighty God,  who  sent  His  Son  to  teach  men  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  instead  of  serving  strange 
gods.  He  had  captured  many  of  these  pious 
priests,  and  sacrificed  them  to  his  bloody  deities. 
In  the  midst  of  the  woods  you  may  still  find  a 
stone  called  the  Runic  stone  ;  it  was  there  that 
he  had  built  an  altar  to  his  idols,  on  which  all 
his  captives  were  offered  up  with  cruel  rites. 
The  blood  of  thousands  had  been  shed  on  that 
spot.  But  the  very  earth  seemed  grieved  at  such 
fearful  deeds,  and  neither  tree  nor  shrub  would 
take  root  there.  To  this  day  that  place  is  barren, 
and  the  oaks  of  a  thousand  years  which  sur- 
round it  might  tell  us  of  those  scenes  of  horror, 
if  we  could  but  understand  their  speech  —  the 
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rustle  of  their  leaves.  The  king's  heart  was  as 
hard  as  that  stone.  No  prayers,  no  entreaties 
could  rescue  a  victim  from  that  altar.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  more  blood  he  shed,  the  more 
power  his  gods  would  bestow  upon  him ;  for 
he  had  never  heard  the  words  of  our  Lord, — 

"  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed ; '  and,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice.'  *  God  is  a  spirit,  and  those  who 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.' 

*'  Those  who  would  have  taught  him  God's 
truth  he  mocked,  he  hunted,  he  bound,  he  mar- 
tyred in  a  thousand  ways. 

"'Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.'  A 
man  of  God  once  approached  the  castle.  His 
locks  were  silver- white,  and  surrounded  his  bald 
crown  like  a  halo.  He  had  heard  of  the  king's 
unrelenting  barbarity,  yet  fearlessly  entered  his 
domain.  He  preached  with  power,  raisin^^  the 
cross  of  Christ  high  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  king's  vassals,  convinced  by  his 
preaching,  were  baptized.  The  king  was  at  this 
time  lying  ill  from  the  effects  of  a  wound,  and 
the  presence  of  the  holy  man  was  for  some  time 
kept  secret  from  him. 
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"]N"ow  this  king  had  a  lovely  little  daughter, 
an  innocent,  pure,  tender-hearted  child.  She 
looked  on  her  father's  course  with  horror,  and 
often  wept  for  his  cruelties.  Her  gentle  and 
child-like  spirit  gladly  received  the  new  faith, 
and  she  ventured  to  hope  that  her  entreaties 
might  prevail  on  her  father  also  to  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  the  man  of  God. 

''  One  evening,  when  he  seemed  more  mild  and 
kind  than  usual,  she  knelt  down  by  his  couch, 
and  told  him  of  the  priest  and  his  convincing 
words,  and  how  many  had  been  converted 
through  his  preaching,  and  had  received  holy 
baptism.  At  first  the  king  was  dumb  and  mo- 
tionless with  rage,  but  directly  an  angry  flush 
rose  to  his  countenance  ;  his  eyes  flashed  like 
those  of  a  wild  beast.  He  sprang  hastily  from 
his  couch,  and  with  one  powerful  blow  laid  his 
innocent  child  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

"  A  wail  of  terror  and  distress  echoed  through 
all  the  apartments  of  the  castle,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  priest.  His  very  soul  shuddered  on 
hearing  of  this  new  outrage.  Full  of  righteous 
anger,  he  grasped  the  crucifix  to  go  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  brutal  father  the  judgment  of 
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God,  if  he  should  refuse  to  turn  and  repent  of 
his  crimes  at  the  Saviour's  feet.  His  loving  dis- 
ciples would  gladly  have  held  him  back,  for  the 
command  had  already  gone  forth  to  seize  him 
and  sacrifice  him  with  horrible  tortures  on  the 
altar  of  the  bloodthirsty  gods.  But  he  replied 
to  their  entreaties  in  the  words  of  Scripture, — 

"  '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell.' 

"  Boldly  he  went  to  meet  the  king,  who  was 
foaming  with  rage.  Forgetting  all  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  he  leaped  up,  seized  the  priest  in  his  pow- 
erful grasp,  and  himself  dragged  him  by  his  hoary 
locks  to  the  altar.  His  minions  stood  ready  with 
the  bloody  knife ;  but  with  his  own  hand  would 
he  do  the  fearful  work.  He  plunged  the  knife 
fiercely  into  the  heart  of  the  Christian  priest ;  a 
stream  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  the 
holy  cross  fell  from  his  hands.  The  king  madly 
trampled  under  foot  both  it  and  the  corpse  of  the 
priest.  Then  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  sun 
hid  behind  dark  clouds.  The  trees  began  to 
sigh   and   groan,  and   threatening  voices  were 
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heard  in  the  air.  Fear  seized  all  hearts.  Every 
one  fled  from  the  awful  spot  and  hastened  to  the 
castle.  But  the  king  had  scarcely  entered  it, 
when  it  began  to  shake.  The  lofty  roof,  the 
strong  walls,  came  crashing  down.  The  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  the  castle  and 
its  inmates.     Not  one  escaped. 

'*  Then  from  the  yawning  abyss,  wild  waves 
sprung  hissing  and  bubbling  upward.  For  a 
long  time  they  continued  dashing  up  with  a  loud 
noise,  as  though  trying  to  tell  to  all  around  the 
dismal  tale.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
beyond,  who  had  so  long  been  tormented  by  the 
wicked  king,  had  beheld  with  dread  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not 
venture  near  the  unhallowed  spot.  At  last, 
when  the  waters  had  become  calm,  they  crossed 
in  boats,  and  found  the  body  of  the  man  of  God 
uninjured,  lying  near  the  Runic  stone ;  the 
crucifix  had  been  dashed  in  pieces.  They  took 
the  body  away,  and  solemnly  buried  it.  A 
church  was  afterwards  built  over  his  grave,  and 
still  stands  on  the  same  spot. 

*'  But  the  evil  king  could  not  find  repose,  even 
in  death.     It  is  said  by  some  of  the  people,  that 
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he  is  condemned  to  stay  in  the  lake  until  he 
is  purified  of  his  sins.  There  he  howls  and 
laments,  so  as  often  to  be  heard  in  the  silence 
of  the  night.  Often,  still,  his  ancient  malice 
again  awakes.  He  then  darts  upward  from  the 
deep,  and  tries  to  seize  and  drag  down  some 
victim. — Therefore,"  concluded  the  grandmother, 
*'  do  not  trust  yourselves  on  the  lake,  my  little 
ones,  for  he  is  the  especial  enemy  of  children." 

Anton  and  Rosa  earnestly  promised  to  avoid 
the  lake,  and  thanked  and  kissed  their  grand- 
mother for  her  story. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    SLEDS. 


ITH    such    stories,    treasured    in    her 

memory  from  the  days   of  childhood, 

the  grandmother  beguiled  many  a  long 

But  the  children's  education, 

in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  neglected.     In  the 

evening,  when  the  table-cloth  had  been  removed, 

and  little  Nannie  hushed  to  sleep  by  her  mother's 

low  cradle-song,  the  father  used  to  take  the  large 

Bible  from  the  cupboard,  and  make  Anton  read 

several  chapters  aloud.     Afterward  it  was  little 

Rosa's  turn,   with    her   primer.     Peter  taught 

the    children    as   much   as  his  own  knowledo-e 

enabled  him  to  do,  but  he  felt  that  this  was  not 

sufficient.     Gladly  would  he  have  provided  them 

with  more  competent  instructors  ;  his  wish  was 

to  send  Anton  for  some  time  to  school  in  town, 

but  the  means  were  wanting.     The  grandmother 

consoled  him  with  the  old  saying,  "  Time  brings 
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all  tlings  to  pass."  She  herself  did  all  that  lay 
in  her  power  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  Holy  Word,  Every  day  she  care- 
fully taught  them  passages  from  the  Bible,  and 
beautiful  hymns,  with  which  her  memory  was 
richly  stored,  and  which  had  often  been  her  own 
and  her  children's  consolation  in  hours  of  distress. 
Thus  gradually  approached  the  Christmas 
festival.  As  often  happens  in  this  life,  many  of 
Frau  Wilmer's  castles  in  the  air  had  been  over- 
thrown. Susie's  nice  calf,  it  was  true,  stood 
beside  her  in  the  stable ;  but  provisions  were  so 
scarce,  and  the  poor  cow's  allowance,  conse- 
quently, so  scanty,  that  the  pail  was  not  nearly 
as  full  of  milk  as  usual.  Let  Frau  Wilmer  be 
as  frugal  as  she  might,  the  pot  of  butter  she 
intended  to  sell  in  the  towm  w^ould  be  but 
sparingly  filled,  —  and  she  thought  sadly,  how 
empty  the  Christmas  table  would  be  this  year. 
Besides,  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  go  to  town.  The  children 
were  full  of  joyful  anticipations,  and  often  un- 
consciously pained  their  mother's  heart  by  ask- 
ing if  they  were  good  enough,  and  whether  the 
Christ-child  would  come  and  bring  them  any- 
thing.    One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  with 
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the  grandmother,  she  said  sadly,  "Ah,  grand- 
mother, Christmas  comes  in  a  week ;  the  chil- 
dren are  very  happy,  —  but  what  have  I  to  put 
on  their  table  ?  How  happy  rich  people  must 
be,  who  can  choose  for  their  dear  little  ones 
from  all  the  finest  things  there  are  for  sale  I 
And  ours  deserve  the  very  best  we  could  give 
them,  they  are  such  dear,  good  children.  But 
this  will  be  a  sad  Christmas." 

She  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  while  the 
thread  fell  unheeded  from  her  diligent  fingers. 
But  the  grandmother  answered, — 

"Daughter,  you  forget  that  '  Children's  hands 
are  easily  filled,'  and  '  He  who  is  contented 
always  has  enough.'  The  father  can  find  a 
pretty  fir-tree  ;  and  if  you  have  no  candles,  little 
tapers  of  pine,  neatly  cut,  will  make  as  bright  a 
light.  Then  you  have  the  apples  and  nuts  that 
the  forester's  wife  gave  you  in  the  fall.  You 
will  see  that  your  children  will  dance  as  merrily 
around  their  tree  as  those  of  the  wealthy  do, 
with  all  their  abundance  of  fine  toys  and  dain- 
ties. They  are  strong  and  healthy,  too,  —  and 
health  and  strength  are  better  than  gold.  There 
is  no  riches  to  be  compared  with  a  sound  body, 

and  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  the  loving  and  con- 
6*  '  E 
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tented  heart."  Peter  at  this  moment  entered 
the  room,  and  on  hearing  the  cause  of  his  wife's 
sad  looks,  he  said,  smiling, — 

"  So,  wife,  you  have  not  found  out  how  busily 
I  have  been  working  for  the  children.  I  meant, 
indeed,  to  surprise  you,  as  well  as  them,  —  but 
now  come,  my  work  is  almost  finished,  and  I 
know  it  will  please  you." 

Peter  led  his  wife  into  a  little  workshop, 
where  he  used  to  make  articles  necessary  for 
housekeeping,  and  showed  her  a  fine  little  sled, 
with  neat  arms,  which  he  had  just  put  together. 
Frau  Wilmer  clapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
embraced  her  husband,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  grandmother,  to  tell  her  of  the  pretty  little 
work.  Before  she  had  finished,  the  children  ran 
in,  and  interrupted  her  with  eager  joyfulness. 

"  Listen,  listen,  mother,  grandmother ! "  both 
cried  out,  breathlessly.  The  merry  sound  of 
sleigh-bells  was  heard  from  the  woods,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  soon  a  pretty  sleigh  was 
seen,  swiftly  approaching  the  house.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  handsome  horse,  ornamented  with  a 
tuft  of  feathers,  and  a  gay,  many-colored  blanket, 
and  with  glistening  bells  hanging  from  his  sides. 
In  it  sat  an  elderly  man,  well  wrapped  in  furs. 
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The  children  were  transported  with  delight,  when 
the  sleigh  actually  stopped  before  the  door. 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  forester ! "  said  the  mother, 
hastily  setting  aside  her  spinning-wheel.  Peter 
had  already  welcomed  the  guest  at  the  door,  and 
was  bringing  him  in. 

"  God's  greeting  to  you  I "  said  the  latter,  in  a 
friendly  voice.  "  Is  n't  this  a  deep  snow  ?  My 
horse  could  hardly  bring  me  through  it.  I  have 
promised,"  he  said,  turning  to  Peter,  "  to  take 
some  wood  to  the  town  before  Christmas,  but 
one  of  my  horses  is  lame,  and  cannot  travel. 
It  is  quite  time  I  had  taken  it  there,  too.  I 
hope  the  Nix  will  sit  still  down  there  in  the 
lake,  and  not  molest  us  when  we  pass  him. 
And,  Peter  Wilmer,  you  must  be  so  obliging  as 
to  help  me  with  your  oxen,  to  carry  over  some 
cords.  Hard  times,  these  are,  —  take  whatever 
little  profits  you  can  make  out  of  them  ! " 

Peter  cheerfully  declaring  himself  quite  will- 
ing, the  forester  continued, — 

'*  I  will  go  with  this  light  sleigh  to  see  where  we 
can  best  make  the  crossing.  Good-bye  for  a  while  1 " 

Seeing  the  children  outside  examining  and 
admiring  the  pretty  sleigh',  and  the  gayly  deco- 
rated horse,  he  called  out  gayly  to  them, — 
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"Eh!  that  seems  to  please  you  wonderfully  I 
Would  you  like  to  take  a  little  ride  ?  What  do 
you  say,  Frau  Wilmer  ?  When  we  have  made 
a  smooth  road  across  the  lake  with  our  wood- 
sledge,  we  must  show  our  children  the  Christmas 
market  over  there.  I  will  come  then  with  my 
boy,  and  take  you  and  the  children." 

What  pleasure  filled  those  little  hearts  at 
these  words !  Frau  Wilmer,  too,  expressed  her 
thanks  with  unfeigned  delight.  Long  after  the 
sound  of  the  bells  was  lost  in  the  woods,  Anton 
and  Rosa  were  still  rejoicing  aloud.  To  ride  in 
such  a  grand  sleigh, — and  to  the  town,  too,  where 
so  many  of  the  Holy  Christ- child's  treasures 
were  displayed  I  All  these  unknown  beauties 
they  were  to  see  with  their  own  eyes !  Frau 
Wilmer  herself  could  not  grow  weary  of  extol- 
ling the  kind  forester. 

"  Ah,  grandmother,  I  was  so  sad  this  morn- 
ing; and  now,  how  happy  I  am !" 

''Sunshine  after  rain,  my  child,"  said  the 
grandmother,  smiling,  and  holding  out  her  hand ; 
"  never  despond,  though  all  seems  dark  around 
you.  You  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  good  God 
to  change  our  mourning  into  joy." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    VISIT    TO    TOWN. 

EXT  morning  came  the  forester's  wood- 
sledges.  The  horses  attached  to  them 
had  little  bells  on  their  harness,  whose 
silvery  sound  attracted  the  children  into  the 
open  air.  The  snow  indeed  crackled  under  their 
tread,  and  Kosa's  little  feet  often  sank  entirely 
into  it,  but  the  unusual  stir  made  by  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  sledges  gave  them  such  delight 
that  for  some  time  they  did  not  heed  the  sharp 
wind  that  was  bringing  such  a  rosy  glow  to 
their  cheeks.  They  followed  the  sledges  with 
their  eyes  as  far  as  they  could,  watching  the 
broad  tracks  they  made  with  the  greater  delight 
as  they  thought  that  they  too  would  soon  pass 
over  them,  accompanied  by  the  merry  bells. 
Peter  soon  set  off  with  his  oxen ;  and  came 
back  in  the  evening,  full  of  the  beautiful  things 
he  had  seen  at  the  Christmas  market.     Scarcely 
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anything  was  talked  of  now,  beside  the  approach- 
ing trip,  for  even  to  Frau  Wilmer  it  was  an 
extraordinary  event.  She  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring all  the  warm  clothing  she  could  find  for 
the  children;  and  although  there  was  scarcely 
sufiicient  for  travelling  in  so  cold  a  season, 
Anton  thought  that  if  one  were  very  happy,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  freeze.  In  a  day  or 
two,  the  forester  sent  word  that  he  would  be  at 
their  door  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  morning 

The  tumult  of  delight  recommenced  ;  the  chil- 
dren scarcely  slept  that  night,  —  yet  both  were 
up  at  six  o'clock,  ready  for  the  great  pleasure  to 
come.  Frau  Wilmer,  also,  was  making  her  pre- 
parations. She  had  packed  her  butter- carefully 
in  a  basket,  and  covered  it  with  a  snow-white 
cloth,  hoping  to  get  at  least  money  enough  for 
it  to  buy  the  grandmother  a  comfortable  shawl. 
Then  she  dressed  herself  in  her  "■  Sunday  clothes," 
and  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  bells  borne  on 
the  morning  air,  quickly  wrapped  up  the  children 
as  well  as  she  could,  bade  Peter  and  the  grand- 
mother a  joyous  farewell,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
door. 

"  Good  morning,  Frau  Wilmer ! "  cried  the 
forester.     "  Well,  little  folks,  now  vou  shall  see 
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how  finely  sleighs  can  go.  There,  Anton,  sit 
down  beside  my  Carl ;  as  for  you,  little  mouse, 
come  under  my  fur." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  Rosa  on  his  knees,  while 
Frau  Wilmer  took  her  place  beside  him.  Then 
the  bells  jingled,  the  whip  cracked  briskly  over 
and  again  in  the  frosty  air,  and  off  they  set  at 
a  quick  trot.  It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  winter 
day,  and  the  cold  was  not  too  severe,  so  nothing 
marred  the  children's  enjoyment.  On  they  went, 
over  the  lake,  often  so  boisterous,  —  little  Rosa 
could  scarcely  believe  that  they  were  indeed 
crossing  it.  Soon  they  reached  the  town, — new 
matter  for  astonishment  and  delight.  The  chil- 
dren gazed  around  them  with  wonder.  They 
had  never  been  there  since  the  building  of  their 
new  house,  and  had  almost  lost  the  recollection 
of  their  short  stay  there  before  it.  Now  they 
were  going  through  the  streets,  —  oh,  such  large 
houses  I  The  great  tower,  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  seeing  only  from  a  great  distance, 
now  when  they  found  themselves  close  beside  it, 
how  much  higher  it  appeared.  At  last  the  sleigh 
stopped  before  a  very  large  house ;  a  goodnatured- 
looking  man  helped  them  all  out,  and  led  them 
into  a  warm  and  pretty  room. 
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*'  Now,  Frau  Wilmer,  let  us  warm  ourselves  a 
little,"  said  the  forester,  "  I  must  entertain  my 
little  guests.  Mr.  Landlord,  let  us  have  coffee, 
and  some  of  your  good  baking ! " 

A  large  pot  of  coffee  was  soon  steaming  on 
the  table, —  and,  how  nice  I  a  plate  of  excellent 
biscuits  was  set  by  it,  and  the  good  forester 
urged  them  all  to  help  themselves  plentifully, 
without  further  delay.  How  good  it  tasted ! 
But  when  Rosa  had  eaten  two  or  three  biscuits, 
with  evident  relish,  and  was  about  to  put  another 
to  her  mouth,  she  checked  herself,  and  laid  it 
down  beside  her  cup. 

"Well,  little  one,"  said  the  forester,  "are  you 
so  soon  satisfied  ?  Can't  you  eat  any  more 
biscuit  ?  " 

Rosa  blushed,  and  stammered  in  confusion, — 

"May  I  take  this  home  to  grandmother?" 

The  forester  pressed  his  bearded  lips  to  her 
rosy  cheek,  and  said, — 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  dear  good  child  not  to  forget 
her  in  your  own  pleasure,  and  you  shall  take 
home  a  whole  bag  full  for  her." 

In  the  meantime,  the  landlady,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Frau  Wilmer,  had  bought  her 
butter,  and  paid  her  two  thalers  for  it.     With 
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what  a  light  heart  she  now  set  out  with  the 
children  for  the  market-place  !  Anton  and  Rosa 
were,  for  a  while,  dumb  with  pleasure  and 
astonishment.  They  seemed  to  be  living  in  one 
of  the  fairy-tales  which  their  grandmother  would 
sometimes  tell  them.  Here  they  saw  honey- 
cakes  enough  to  build  a  house  of  them.  And 
so  many  elegant  playthings  I  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  houses,  and  such  splendid  dolls ! 
They  went  from  booth  to  booth,  gazing  with 
wonder  at  all  this  magnificent  array. 

'*  Why,  good  morning,  Anton  and  Rosa !  have 
you  come  to  town  too?" 

A  well-known  voice  uttered  these  words  be- 
side them,  and  the  young  Frenchman  held  out 
his  hand  to  them  in  friendly  greeting. 

*'  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Anton,  frankly,  "  I  had  quite 
forgotten,  among  all  these  fine  things,  that  you 
lived  here  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  should  have  remem- 
bered it  after  a  while,  and  then  we  would  have 
gone  to  see  you." 

"And  you,  you  little  rogue,"  said  the  French- 
man, "  had  you  forgotten  me  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Rosa;  "we  often  talk  of  you 
at  home." 
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*' Do  you,  dear  children?  Now,  for  that  I 
must  give  you  each  a  nice  honey-cake." 

What  fortunate  children  they  were  to-day! 
First,  such  excellent  biscuit,  and  now  they  were 
to  have  honey-cake  too  I 

Frau  Wilmer,  assisted  by  the  young  man, 
soon  made  her  purchases.  She  soon  found  a 
nice  shawl  for  the  grandmother,  and  a  warm  cap 
for  her  Peter ;  then  a  new  head  for  Rosa's  doll, 
and  a  copy-book  for  Anton.  She  was  quite 
pleased  \yith  her  purchases,  especially  as  she  had 
still  a  few  gr-oschen  remaining,  to  buy  honey- 
cake  dolls,  and  a  tiny  wax-candle  to  adorn  the 
Christmas-tree.  Quite  cheerfully  she  returned 
to  the  children,  who  with  radiant  faces  held  up 
their  honey-cakes  to  show  them  to  her. 

Frau  Wilmer  thanked  the  young  Frenchman 
cordially,  and  invited  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fine  road  across  the  lake,  to  make  them  a  visit. 
He  assured  her  that  he  had  already  intended 
doing  so,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  see  her 
again.  When  he  had  left  them,  the  children 
were,  loud  in  his  praises. 

"0  mother!"  Anton  added,  "there  are  so 
many  kind  people  !  What  will  father  and  grand- 
mother say,  when  we  tell  them." 
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The  forester  and  his  son  Carl  now  joined  them. 
Carl  had  also  received  some  gifts,  but  he  had 
already  so  many  pretty  things  that  his  pleasure 
in  them  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  An- 
ton and  Rosa  in  their  honey-cakes. 

"And  now,  my  dear  little  ones,"  said  the  for- 
ester, ''  we  must  bid  good-bye  to  the  town,  or  we 
shall  not  reach  home  before  night." 

With  one  parting  glance  around  them,  the 
children  turned  and  followed  him  cheerfully  to 
the  hotel.  There  they  found  a  large  bag  of 
biscuit  lying  ready  for  R-osa  to  carry  home  to 
her  grandmother.  What  gratitude  toward  the 
good  forester  filled  all  their  hearts  1  Frau  Wil- 
mer's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  ;  through  his 
kindness,  all  her  long  and  silently  cherished 
wishes  were  fulfilled.  So  easy  is  it  for  those 
who  are  blessed  with  this  world's  goods  to  give 
pleasure  to  their  poorer  neighbors  I 

Pleasantly  as  the  day  had  commenced,  the 
return  trip. was  made;  and  in  the  earliest  twi- 
light the  sleigh  stopped  at  the  cottage  by  the 
lake.  Frau  Wilmer  stepped  out  of  it  with  ear- 
nest thanks,  and  it  was  long  before  she  and  the 
children  grew  weary  of  recounting  the  pleasures 
of  the  dav  to  the  father  and  graudmotJier. 


CHAPTER    XL 
THE   CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 


glorious  festival 


HRISTMAS  bad  at  last  come;  that 
which  illumines  the 
darkness  of  the  gloomy  winter.  How 
long  before  it  comes,  do  you,  dear  children,  put 
your  heads  together,  and  exhaust  your  ingenuity 
in  forming  wishes  and  conjectures  as  to  what 
the  Holy  Christ-child  will  bring  you  I  How 
delightful  are  those  hours  of  joyous  anticipation; 
and  oh,  how  your  hearts  throb,  when  at  last 
the  momentous  and  delightful  evening  comes, 
and  its  stores  of  hidden  treasure  are  unfolded  to 
your  gaze !  For  the  most  of  you,  I  doubt  not, 
your  parents'  love  prepares  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas table.  But  let  your  gifts  be  as  rich  as  they 
may,  and  your  pleasure  in  them  as  great  as 
possible,  I  am  certain  that  no  children  were 
ever  happier  than  the  little  Wilmers,  when  their 
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father  at  last  opened  the  door  to  them,  with  the 
words,  — 

"  Come  now,  my  little  darlings,  and  see  what 
the  Christ-child  gives  to  good  children  I  " 

There  stood  the  green  tree,  shining  very  mod- 
estly, it  is  true,  with  its  few  lights  ;  but  then, 
what  a  glossy  brightness  was  reflected  from  the 
rosy-cheeked  apples  and  the  slender  honey-cake 
dolls,  and  the  pretzels  that  glittered  among  the 
branches !  What  a  delicious  odor  from  the  little 
wax-candles  and  the  green  twigs  filled  the  room. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  children,  it  was  the  finest  of 
trees ;  they  were  astonished  at  its  beauty.  Little 
Nannie  stretched  out  her  wee  round  arms  toward 
it,  and  the  older  children  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
clamations of  delight.  Anton  took  up  his  gayly 
covered  writing-book  and  new  pens  with  quite  a 
proud  air;  hitherto  he  had  displayed  his  skill 
in  writing  only  on  the  slate,  and  this  book  in- 
spired him  with  new  ambition  to  improve.  Rosa 
stood  with  enraptured  gaze  before  a  little  cradle 
which  her  father  had  secretly  prepared,  and  out 
of  which,  from  a  little  bed  white  as  a  snowy 
blossom,  a  rosy  doll-face  was  smiling  upon  her 
with  its  great  blue  eyes. 
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And  now,  —  what  can  it  be  that  the  father  is 
drawing  out  from  under  the  covered  table?  —  a 
sled  as  pretty  as  the  forester's  sleigh  itself!  The 
father  had  even  hung  a  little  bell  to  it,  which 
jingled  with  every  motion.  It  was  too  beautiful ! 
Anton's  wise  look  at  the  sight  of  the  copy-book 
quickly  gave  place  to  one  of  unspeakable  delight. 
Rosa  must  at  once  sit  down  in  the  sled,  and 
make  a  trip  around  the  table,  to  the  merry  tinkle 
of  the  bell.  With  what  joy  did  they  thank  their 
parents,  and  what  fine  plans  were  immediately 
formed  for  the  next  day  1  While  the  children 
were  thus  joyfully  busy,  Fran  Wilmer  slipped 
up  behind  Peter  and  set  the  new  cap  on  his  head, 
and  then  wrapped  the  grandmother  in  her  nice 
shawl.  Surprised  and  pleased,  both  accepted 
her  loving  gifts. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  child  I "  said  the  grand- 
mother;  "you  are  indeed  a  good  housewife  ;  not 
many  could  save  as  you  do  from  your  little 
means  enough  to  give  pleasure  to  others." 

''  A  good  wife,"  said  Wilmer,  *'  is  more  pre- 
cious than  pearls  and  gold,"  and  embraced  her 
tenderly.  "  You  alone  receive  no  gift,  dear  wife  ; 
but  I  know  you  are  not  less  happy  than  the  rest 
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of  us,  for  you  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts 
about  the  pleasures  of  this  evening." 

"  Ah,  Peter,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes  on 
her  apron,  "  it  is  the  happiest  feast  of  the  year, 
and  indeed  I  should  have  been  so  sorry  if  I 
could  not  have  given  you  some  nice  little  sur- 
prise 1  Poor  as  we  are,  I  do  not  believe  any 
rich  woman  could  be  happier  than  I  am." 

*' My  child,"  said  the  grandmother,  ''the  rich- 
est are  not  always  the  happiest,  —  for  content 
and  frugality  make  the  heart  light.  The  poor 
have  this  advantage,  that  a  little  suffices  to  give 
them  pleasure,  while  the  rich  require  much  to 
content  them  ;  —  so  all  things  are  balanced.  The 
poor  man  has  his  share  of  happiness  as  well  as 
the  rich  one." 

Anton  could  scarcely  sleep  that  night,  for  im- 
patience to  try  his  fine  new  sled  out  in  the  snow. 
Both  of  the  children  rose  early  the  next  morning  ; 
and  Rosa  was  sitting,  with  her  doll  well  wrapped 
up  on  her  lap,  in  the  sled ;  while  Anton  took  the 
horse's  place,  and,  imitating  that  animal's  impa- 
tient neigh,  sprang  away  at  a  gallop  along  the 
smooth  path.  But  when  the  breeze  bore  on  its 
wings  across  the   lake  the  solemn  peal  of  the 
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bells  over  in  the  town  in  the  high  belfry,  the 
family  devotion  of  the  Wilmers  always  com- 
menced, and  the  children  dared  not  be  absent. 

When  they  entered  the  room,  the  grandmother 
was  already  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  dressed  in 
her  Sunday  clothes.  Peter  and  his  wife  had 
also  exchanged  their  every-day  garments  for 
better  ones,  and  were  sitting  with  their  hymn- 
books  in  their  hands.  The  children  quietl}^  took 
their  places,  and  Anton's  clear  voice  blended 
with  those  of  his  parents  in  the  solemn  Christ- 
mas hymn.  Then  Peter  read  from  a  book  a 
sermon,  to  which  the  family  listened  with  devout 
reverence. 

This  little  domestic  service  had  never  been 
omitted  on  a  Sabbath  or  festival  day,  within  the 
grandmother's  recollection :  it  was  but  seldom 
possible  for  the  family  to  attend  the  distant 
church,  and  for  this  reason  this  old  and  praise- 
worthy custom  was  sacredly  and  scrupulously 
cherished. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  fat  hen  was  cooking  over 
the  fire,  furnishing  them  with  such  a  soup  as  had 
not  for  a  long  while  been  seen  on  their  table. 
Frau  Wilmer's  countenance   was    flushed  with 
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pleasure  at  being  able  to  provide  such  a  nice 
treat  for  her  dear  ones  ;  —  scarcely  could  any  one 
have  sat  down  with  happier  and  more  contented 
spirit  to  a  table  loaded  with  dainties,  than  she  to 
her  simple  meal.  And  after  all,  the  good  mother 
^vas  to  have  her  share  of  Christmas  gifts.  To- 
ward evening,  the  forester's  son  knocked  at  the 
door,  holding  a  fine  hare  by  its  long  ears,  and 
carrying  a  basket  which  contained  a  large  loaf 
of  Christmas  cake.  Both  were  sent  with  friendly 
greetings  by  the  forester's  wife  to  Frau  Wilmer. 

"  What  a  splendid  cake  ! "  was  the  exclamation 
of  all.  The  large  raisins  peeped  here  and  there 
from  the  brown  crust,  promising  an  extraordi- 
nary abundance  within.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  children  had  to  be  contented  with  the 
sight,  for  Frau  Wilmer  declared  that,  as  they  had 
enjoyed  so  many  delicacies  that  day,  it  would  be 
extravagance  to  eat  the  Christmas  loaf  too.  The 
next  day,  she  said,  they  should  have  it,  with  a 
pot  of  coffee,  —  and  so  the  little  ones  went  to 
sleep  with  bright  hopes,  which  were  pleasantly 
fulfilled  on  the  next  morning. 

The  inside  of  the  Christmas  loaf  surpassed 
their  expectations.  But  there  was  still  another 
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pleasure  in  store  for  the  children.  In  the  after- 
noon, when  they  had  recommenced  their  sled 
journeys  toward  the  lake,  and  kind  little  Rosa 
was  about  to  try  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  draw  Anton  at  least  once,  they 
suddenly  heard  a  friendly  — 

"  Bon  jour,  my  dear  children  ! " 

"  There,  sit  down  on  Anton's  lap,"  said  the 
new-comer,  kindly,  to  Rosa,  and  swift  as  an 
arrow  he  started  off  with  the  sled,  and  stopped 
in  a  few  minutes  before  the  cottage-door.  All 
greeted  the  Frenchman  cordially,  Frau  Wil- 
mer's  hospitable  thoughts  at  once  recurring  to 
the  hare,  with  secret  pleasure  that  for  once  she 
could  entertain  her  guest  well. 

But  what  charming  pictures  were  those  that 
he  took  from  his  pocket  ?  And  what  could  those 
neat  little  boxes  contain  ? 

"  Look ! "  he  said  to  the  children,  "  I  have 
brought  you  something  for  the  days  when  the 
bad  weather  keeps  you  in  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  the  lid  of  one  of 
the  little  boxes,  and  displayed  to  the  children's 
wondering  eyes  two  rows  of  colors,  in  cakes, 
with  two  pretty  little  paint-brushes. 
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"With  these  colors,"  continued  their  friend, 
"  you  can  make  the  pictures  as  bright  and  gay 
as  you  please.  Let  us  commence  at  once,  so 
that  you  may  learn  how." 

Quickly  and  gleefully  the  children  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  directly  several  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  pictures  ap- 
peared in  the  gayest  of  clothing,  and  with  the 
most  blooming  of  countenances.  Anton  made 
a  horse  confessed  to  be  as  handsome  as  the  one 
that  drew  the  forester's  sleigh,  and  the  parents 
were  more  than  once  appealed  to,  to  acknowledge 
the  resemblance. 

These  gifts  came  just  in  good  time,  and  were 
particularly  enjoyed  for  the  few  days  which  fol- 
lowed, as  the  weather  had  become  so  stormy 
that  the  sled-journeys  were  almost  entirely  inter- 
rupted. On  this  account,  also,  Mr.  La  Lire  had 
to  remain  for  several  days  at  the  cottage.  When 
not  employed  with  the  children,  he  was  silent 
and  melancholy.  The  severe  season  seemed  to 
affect  his  health  very  unfavorably.  He  appeared 
pale  and  exhausted,  and  often  expressed  his  long- 
ing to  see  France,  and  his  desire  for  the  return 
of  spring.  Then  he  would  look  sadly  out  toward 
the  lake,  and  often  add,  sighing, — 
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"  Oh,  if  those  trees  were  but  clothed  with 
fresh  green  I " 

Again  and  again  he  managed  to  lead  back  the 
grandmother's  recollections  to  the  time  of  the 
war ;  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  hear  too 
often  her  description  of  the  fearful  days  when 
his  countrymen  had  suffered  so  sad  a  defeat  near 
that  spot.  Then  he  would  walk  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  sometimes  go  out  to  the 
lake,  and  linger  there  in  gloomy  meditation. 

"  If  he  had  not  been  born  so  long  after  that 
time,"  remarked  Peter,  "  I  should  imagine  that 
his  conscience  was  agitated  by  remorse  for  some 
great  wrong  done  here." 

''  God's  eye  sees  in  secret,"  replied  the  grand- 
mother, "  and  in  His  own  time  He  brings  hidden 
things  to  light.  But  though  the  young  man 
seems  oppressed  by  some  painful  secret,  I  be- 
lieve his  conscience  is  clear." 


CHAPTER  XII, 
THE  NEW   YEAR. 

T  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  Mr. 
La  Lire  had  decided  to  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  with  the 
Wilmer  family.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  singular 
melancholy  had  increased, — tears  were  indeed 
often  seen  in  his  eyes.  His  heart  was  far,  far 
away,  and  he  often  betrayed  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts  by  speaking  of  the  recollections  of  his 
childhood. 

On  New  Year's  eve,  he  said  to  the  children, — 
''  Do  you  never  salute  your  parents  with  your 
good  wishes  on  New  Year's  Day  ?  My  teachers 
were  always  careful  to  make  me  recite  some 
verses  to  my  parents ;  and  as  I  grew  older,  I 
used  to  try  to  express  my  good  wishes  for  those 
I  loved  in  verses  of  my  own." 

"  Oh,"   replied   Anton,   "  I   should   like  very 
much  to  please  my  father  and  mother  in  that 
8  85 
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way, — they  are  always  glad  when  I  learn  some- 
thing new." 

"  If  you  would  like  it,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  "I  will  be  very  glad  to  write  some 
verses  for  you." 

"For  me,  too  —  please!"  begged  little  Rosa. 

The  last  evening  of  the  old  year  bad  now 
come,  and  all  were  gathered  around  the  grand- 
mother's chair.  How  many  changing  years  rose 
before  her  recollection,  —  how  many  scenes  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  —  how  many  friends,  now  lying 
at  rest  from  mortal  cares,  in  the  cold  bosom  of 
the  earth ! 

"  How  vain  are  all  our  cares  and  desires,  my 
children!"  said  she.  "But  there  is  One  who 
cares  for  us  all,  far  better  than  we  can  ask  or 
understand.  Do  not  be  anxious,  then,  about 
what  the  New  Year  may  bring  you, — but  re- 
member, *  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.'  " 

A  gentle  sigh  escaped  the  lips  of  the  young 
Frenchman,  and  a  melancholy  expression  clouded 
his  countenance.  Ah,  his  cherished  wishes  were 
too  dear  to  his  heart  for  him  to  imagine  any 
possible  happiness  without  their  fulfilment !    Yet 
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he  sought  to  raise  his  heart  to  Him  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  men. 

In  serious  conversation  the  last  hours  of  the 
old  year  passed  away.  As  the  clock  on  the  wall, 
with  slow  and  whizzing  stroke,  announced  that 
the  very  last  had  gone,  there  was  for  a  moment 
a  solemn  pause,  and  a  thrill  of  awe  pervaded 
each  member  of  that  little  circle.  Tears  sprung 
to  their  eyes,  as  the  grandmother,  with  trem- 
bling voice,  wished  them  happiness. 

*' Ah,"  thought  both  Peter  and  his  wife,  "if 
these  should  be  the  last  New  Year's  wishes  we 
ever  hear  from  those  dear  lips  ! " 

Divining  their  thoughts,  the  grandmother  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  them,  and  said, — 

"As  God  will,  dear  children !  Be  joyful  in 
hope,  and  patient  in  tribulation." 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  children 
had  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
the  family  had  assembled  around  the  breakfast- 
table,  Anton  stepped  forward  and  repeated  to 
his  parents,  in  a  clear,  pleasant  voice,  the  follow- 
ing verses,  which  Mr.  La  Lire  had  taught  him  :  — 

"The  old  year,  with  its  joy  and  sorrow, 
In  Time's  deep  current  disappears ; 
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Now  dawns,  we  hope,  a  brighter  morrow, — 
Now  vanish  all  our  cares  and  fears. 

"Yet  though  to  us  should  not  be  given 
The  wealth,  the  bliss  of  earth  to  share, 
Our  trust  is  sure,  that  God  in  Heaven 
Will  keep  us  with  a  Father's  care. 

"  One  blessing  of  the  bounteous  Giver, 
Jesus,  the  children's  Friend,  ask  we, — 
'Tis  that  our  parents'  hearts  may  never 
By  us,  their  children,  troubled  be. 

*'  For  the  new  year  new  grace  receiving, 
Faithful,  I  ever  will  obey,  — 
Thus  to  my  loving  parents  giving 
Honor  and  comfort  every  day." 

Then  came  little  Rosa,  and  repeated,  timidly 
indeed,  but  without  faltering,  these  lines:  — 

"A  little  word  from  Rosa  hear. 
Though  I'm  but  the  smallest  here, 
•    Yet  my  parents  I  can  love,  — 
Never  disobedient  prove. 
Young  and  feeble  though  I  be, 
Still  may  they  find  joy  in  me. 
Sometimes,  in  the  olden  year, 
I  have  given  them  pain,  I  fear ; 
But  I  hope  the  new  year  may 
Find  me  better  every  day. 
And  the  dear  and  holy  Saviour, 
Who  on  children  looks  with  favor, 
Surely  will  my  efforts  bless 
To  increase  your  happiness." 
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The  parents  and  the  grandmother  kissed  the 
children  tenderly,  and  cordially  thanked  the 
young  Frenchman  for  the  pains  he  had  taken 
with  them.  He  promised  the  little  ones  to  bring 
them  some  more  verses,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal 
and  aptitude  they  had  shown  in  learning  these. 

Toward  evening,  the  weather  having  im- 
proved, the  young  man  set  off  on  his  return  to 
the  town.  The  parting  was  a  grief  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  during  his  absence,  they  often  spoke  with 
affection  of  the  good  Frenchman.  Their  parents 
and  grandmother,  also,  had  become  much  at- 
tached to  him,  notwithstanding  the  singular 
mystery  which  surrounded  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE   TREES. 

I  HE  joyous  Christmas  time  was  now  over, 
and  the  old  accustomed  quiet  took  the 
place  of  the  mirth  and  excitement  it 
had  occasioned.  But  the  winter  must  still  linger 
for  many  weeks,  and,  ah !  long  months  must  pass 
before  the  fields  could  be  clothed  with  new 
harvests.  Frau  Wilmer  often  looked  anxiously 
at  the  small  supply  of  provision  which  must 
last  so  long.  But  she  would  not  yield  to 
despondency,  —  ever  repeating,  with  the  grand- 
mother, "  With  time  comes  counsel,"  or,  better 
still,— 

"■  When  the  need  is  sorest,  God's  help  is 
nearest." 

One  day  they  were  all  sitting  quietly  together. 

Each  was  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  and 

each  unwilling   to    express   them,   for   fear    of 

giving  pain  to  the  others.     It  was  a  still  winter 
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day.  No  wind  stirred  the  trees, — nature  seemed 
motionless.  Only  the  loud,  clear  ring  of  the 
woodman's  axe  was  heard.  The  grandmother 
sighed  as  the  sound  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  said: 
"  This  year  must  many  an  old  friend  of  mine 
bow*  his  proud  head  for  ever.  If  I  could  see,  I 
know  I  should  miss  many  of  them  when  Spring 
returns.  I  have  grown  up  among  those  trees, 
and  no  one  knows  how,  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood, I  have  loved  them.  Perhaps  my  old  aunt's 
fables  strengthened  my  affection  for  them.  She 
told  us  children  that  lovely  beings  dwelt  in  the 
trees,  whose  lives  were  bound  up  with  theirs. 
They  might  often  be  heard  lamenting,  and  sing- 
ing low,  sorrowful  melodies  when  a  tree  was 
injured  ;  and  they  themselves  faded  away  with 
the  trees.  They  appeared  by  moonlight  to  those 
who  loved  the  trees,  and  often  led  their  friends 
to  hidden  treasures,  or  warned  them  of  dangers 
that  threatened  them.  Any  wilful  abuse  of  the 
trees  caused  to  these,  their  inhabitants,  the 
greatest  pain,  and  the  liquid  which  flowed  from 
the  green  twigs  when  they  were  cut  off,  were 
tears  which  they  wept  for  the  cruelty  of  man- 
kind. It  was  on  a  particular  occasion  that  our 
aunt  told  us  this  pretty  fable.     The  forester  had 
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planted  a  small  orchard  of  fruit-trees,  and  took 
especial  pleasure  in  watching  their  growth.  But 
in  one  night,  some  malicious  hands  cut  down  or 
killed  nearly  all  those  beautiful  trees,  —  indeed, 
not  one  was  left  uninjured.  Disappointed  and 
angry,  the  forester  offered  a  high  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  malefactors.  It  was  then  that 
our  aunt  told  us  this  legend,  and  put  into  our 
young  hearts  love  and  sympathy  for  the  trees. 
She  also  taught  my  brothers  and  myself  these 
words  from  the  Bible, — 

"  '  And  by  the  river,  upon  the  bank  thereof, 
on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees 
for  meat,  —  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat, 
and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine.' — '  Thou  shalt 
not  destroy  the  trees,  by  forcing  an  axe  against 
them ;  for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them,  and  thou 
shalt  not  cut  them  down.' 

"  Afterward,  she  made  us  commit  these  verses 
also :  — 

"  '  Oh  !  be  it  ever  far  from  me 
To  spoil  with  ruthless  hand 
The  trees  our  gracious  God  hath  given 
To  beautify  the  land! 
Let  me  bow  down,  with  grateful  heart  confessing 
His  love  that  gave  us  these,  our  joy  and  blessing! 
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*'  *  In  evil,  faithless  hearts  alone 
Can  such  irreverence  reign, 
His  power  to  mock,  His  blessed  gifts 
Wickedly  to  profane. 
God  keep  me  from  such  wanton,  mad  destroying, 
My  hands  in  His  blest  service  still  employing  ! ' 

"  I  often  went  out  to  walk  in  the  moonlight, 
hoping  that  some  lovely  fairy  might  appear  to 
me ;  and  not  seldom  did  I  fancy  that  I  saw 
their  slender  and  delicate  figures  rise  up  before 
me,  waving  me  onward  with  their  green  veils. 
For  I  thought  they  must  surely  know  how  I 
loved  them  and  their  trees.  So  powerful  and 
abiding  are  the  impressions  we  receive  in  our 
childhood,  that  they  cannot  be  effaced,  even  in 
old  age.  That  old  oak, —  you  know  how  dear  it 
is  to  me, —  above  all  others,  seemed  to  whisper 
sweet  and  hopeful  words  to  me.  I  smile  at  my 
own  fancies, — yet  even  now  my  early  dreams 
take  possession  of  my  mind, —  and  should  the 
axe  fell  that  old  friend,  I  believe  the  tears  which 
have  so  long  ceased  to  flow  from  these  sightless 
eyes  would  start  again  for  it ! " 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Wilmer,  "you  need  not 
fear.  The  trees  by  the  lake  will  not  be  cut 
down,  the  forester  has  promised  me  that.     And 
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in  the  woods,  it  is  only  the  dead  and  injured 
trees  that  he  fells.  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
might  assist  him,  and  lighten  our  cares  some- 
what by  my  earnings.  The  barn  is  empty,  and 
I  have  no  other  work.  I  might  find  employment 
in  the  woods,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  grieve  you, — 
and  I  see  that  every  stroke  your  beloved  trees 
endure  gives  you  pain." 

"  The  old  must  give  place  to  the  young,  my 
son, —  that  is  the  order  of  nature.  In  God's 
providence,  my  dear  old  trees  have  grown  and 
flourished,  not  only  for  man's  pleasure,  but  also 
to  supply  his  necessities.  If  you  can  gain  any- 
thing for  your  family,  you  must  not  sit  with 
folded  hands  on  account  of  a  mere  caprice  of 
feeling.  Go,  then,  to  work,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  my  son  I  Man  must  often  die  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  why  not,  then,  an  old  tree  ?  " 

From  that  time,  Peter  went  every  day  to  work 
in  the  woods,  and  his  weekly  wages  served  to 
keep  want  from  their  fireside.  Every  night  the 
grandmother  used  to  ask  him  to  describe  the 
trees  that  had  fallen  during  the  day. 

"Ah!"  Peter  would  say,  smiling,  "you  have 
really  made   my  .work  a  sad  task,  with   your 
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stories ;  I  often  imagine  t"hat  is  the  blood  of  the 
poor  wood-nixies  streaming  out,  while  I  hew 
down  the  trees." 

''But,  dear  Peter,"  said  his  wife,  gayly,  "if 
they  only  knew  how  sorry  you  are  to  cut  their 
trees  down,  they  might  appear  to  you,  and  show 
you  where  to  find  some  buried  treasure." 

Labor  makes  life  happy.  Peter,  indeed,  had 
never  before  toiled  for  daily  wages ;  but  work  is 
no  disgrace,  and  with  full  hearts  they  blessed 
God  who  had  afforded  him  strength  thus  to 
keep  poverty  from  their  door.  With  even  course 
the  days  and  weeks  glided  tranquilly  on,  and  the 
rude  winter  season  rapidly  approached  its  end. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   LETTER. 

ATE  one  evening,  some  one  knocked  at 
the  house-cloor.     Peter  opened  it,  and 
the  forester's  boy  entered,  saying, — 
"  Good  evening,  Peter  Wilmer !     My  master 
sent  me  to  the  town,  and  I  met  some  one  there 
who  asked  me  to  bring  you  this  letter.     I  am 
very  late,  and  must  hurry  home.     Good  night!" 
Peter  took  the   letter,  while    all   the   family 
gathered  around  him,  surprised  and  curious,  for 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  was  no  ordinary  event. 
But  on  reading  the  address  he  smiled,  and  said, — 
"Ah,  Anton,  the  letter  is  for  you  and  Rosa." 
Anton  blushed  crimson  with  surprise   and  de- 
light, and  turned  the   letter  proudly  over  and 
ov^er  in  his  hand, —  the  first  letter  he  had  ever 
received.     Rosa  came  up  to  him,  and  examined 
it  on  both  sides. 
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"  But  what  can  be  in  it  ? "  she  said,  at  last. 
*'  Let  us  see,  Anton." 

The  beautiful  red  seal  I — no,  it  would  not  do 
to  spoil  that.  The  mother  handed  her  scissors, 
and  the  father  carefully  cut  the  letter  open,  say- 
ing,— 

"It  must  be  from  your  friend,  the  young 
Frenchman." 

Anton  took  the  letter  again,  and  drew  several 
written  sheets  from  the  envelope.  The  first  one 
he  saw  commenced,  "My  dear  little  friends." 

"Now,  Anton,"  said  his  mother,  "since  you 
have  received  a  letter,  let  us  hear  whether  you 
can  read  it." 

Anton  assumed  his  wisest  look,  and  read,  not 
without  a  little  hesitation,  but  with  much  pleasure, 

"  I  cannot  fulfil  my  promise  of  bringing  you 
some  little  poems  as  early  as  I  expected.  But  I 
hope  Anton  has  used  his  new  copy-book  dili- 
gently enough  to  be  able  to  read  a  letter ;  so  I 
send  you  my  friendly  greetings  in  this  manner, 
begging  that  you  will  learn  by  heart  the  en- 
closed verses  by  the  time  you  receive  another 
visit  from  Your  friend, 

"La  Lire." 

9  G 
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What  pleasure  a  letter  may  afford !  Anton 
had  to  read  this  one  over  and  over  to  Rosa,  until 
they  both  knew  it  by  heart.  Their  parents 
smiled  lovingly  at  their  earnestness,  and  desired 
Anton  further  to  display  his  skill  by  reading  the 
two  lit||e  poems.     So  he  commenced  :  — 

THE  RAVEN. 

See  the  poor  little  beggar  there, 
With  coal-black  coat,  and  feet  all  bare ; 
Poor  fellow  !  how  hungry  and  cold  he  must  be! 
For,  hu  !  the  wind  whistles  keen!  — and  see 
The  fields  and  the  woods  are  covered  with  snow, 
And  the  ground  lies  cold  and  hard  below. 
The  sweet  little  birds,  with  their  merry  song, 
Have  left  the  woods  in  silence  long: 
Over  the  land  and  sea  they've  flown,  — 
To  the  warm  and  pleasant  South  they've  gone  : 
Then  why  so  lonely  stayest  thou  here, 
And  into  my  face  why  dost  thou  peer 
So  earnestly  with  thy  bright  black  eye  ? 
Oh  say,  my  poor  little  fellow,  why  ? 

Then  little  black-coat  opens  his  beak. 
His  answer  ready  and  quick  to  speak ; 

"Caw,  caw,  caw,  caw,  —  and  caw  again! 
Indeed,  I  ever  would  here  remain ; 
For  home  is  precious  and  sweet  to  me. 
Though  poor  and  scanty  my  living  be. 
Kind  is  the  heart,  and  friendly  the  hand 
Of  every  one  in  my  fatherland, 
Ah,  pleasant  it  is  at  home  to  be  !  " 

Yes,  poor  bird,  it  is  sweet  for  thee  ; 
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Rosa  will  give  thee  thy  daily  bread ; 
And  by  her  gentle  kindness  fed, 
Doubly  pleasant  will  seem  thy  home. 
Ah,  happy  he  who  need  never  roam ! 

Rosa  clapped  her  hands  merrily  on  hearing 
her  own  name  in  the  verses,  and  Anton  went  on 
to  read  as  follows:  — 

THE  CHILD'S  COMPLAINT  IN  WINTER. 

Oh,  the  voice  of  the  wind  is  sad  and  wild ! 
Am  not  I  an  unhappy  child? 
Here  in  the  house  I  must  ever  stay  — 
How  shall  I  pass  my  time  away  ? 
All  my  plays  are  old  to  me,  — 
Out  in  the  woods  I  long  to  be, 
There  to  run,  and  climb,  and  spring, 
Free  as  the  birds  that  fly  and  sing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  winters  go. 
Will  there  always  be  ice  aryi  snow? 
Will  it  never  thaw  again  ? 
Scarce  can  I  see  through  the  window-pane ; 
And  from  the  gray  sky  to  the  ground  below, 
Wherever  I  look  there  is  naught  but  snow. 
But  what  little  being  is  that  on  the  ground 
Near  the  window,  hopping  around  ? 
Ah,  'tis  a  bird,  so  pretty  and  neat, 
Busily  seeking  a  grain  to  eat ! 
Poor  little  creature,  there's  naught  for  thee! 
Pick  some  crumbs  from  this  crust ;   oh,  see, 
He's  pecking  and  pecking,  so  eagerly! 

And  now  a  cheerful  song  he  sings, — 
'Tis  thus  his  thanks  unto  God  he  brings. 
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His  little  nest,  once  cheerful  and  warm, 
Is  filled  with  snow  by  the  wintry  storm, — 
God  pity  the  poor  little  bird  !  yet  he 
Is  ever  contented  and  full  of  glee. 

And  could  I  thankless  and  fretful  be, — 
I,  to  whom  my  Father  in  Heaven 
So  much  of  comfort  and  joy  hath  given? 
Forgive  me,  Lord  !  and  may  I  strive, 
Ever  grateful  and  happy  to  live ; 

And  thanks,  thou  dear  little  bird,  to  thee, 
For  teaching  so  sweet  a  lesson  to  me ! 

These  little  verses  gave  the  children  the 
greatest  delight.  They  soon  learned  them  by 
heart,  and  from  that  time  took  a  greater  interest 
than  ever  before  in  the  familiar  birds  that  loved 
their  home  too  dearly  to  leave  it  for  a  distant 
country.  Whenever  Rosa  heard  "  Caw !  caw ! " 
outside  the  window,  she  was  sure  to  run  and 
give  the  little  beggar-man  some  crumbs.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  other  birds  that  hopped 
about  near  their  door.  They  always  received 
their  share  of  the  children's  breakfast,  and  were 
never  backward  in  picking  up  the  scraps  thrown 
to  them.  It  was  indeed  delightful  to  watch  the 
merry  little  creatures  hopping  around,  twittering 
to  each  other.  Yery  soon  the  children  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  little  guests  increase  in 
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number,  and  daily  become  more  fearless  and 
confiding.  For  all  this,  they  had  to  thank  their 
friend,  the  good  Frenchman ;  for  they  had  never 
before  observed  the  little  birds  so  closely.  So 
do  we  often  pass  heedlessly  by  many  things  that 
would  repay  our  attention  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

9« 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  END    OF    WINTER. 

jAY  by  day,  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the 
heavens,  and  his  warm  rays  began  to 
take  effect  on  the  snow  of  winter.  It 
began  first  to  fall  in  large,  bright  drops  from  the 
roofs,  and  to  sink  lower  and  lower  on  the  fields 
and  roads.  Sledding  soon  became  impossible. 
The  snow  gathered  in  balls  on  the  runners  of 
the  sled,  and  in  still  larger  ones  on  Anton's  feet, 
until  they  quite  prevented  his  running.  This 
suggested  to  him  another  pastime.  He  rolled 
several  such  balls  over  and  over  in  the  snow, 
until  they  were  quite  large,  and  then  set  them 
up,  one  upon  another.  Soon,  to  Rosa's  great 
delight,  a  majestic  snow-man,  with  coal-black 
eyes  and  a  prodigious  nose,  stood  looking  into 
the  window  at  her.  Rosa  was  now  obliged  to 
stay  in  the  house,  for  whenever  she  went  out, 
her  tiny  feet  sank  into   the   soft,  moist  earth. 
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But  she  stood  at  the  window,  and  watched  the 
bright,  pretty  spring-clouds  float  across  the  blue 
sky.  The  grandmother,  also,  sat  at  the  window, 
and  now  and  then  felt,  with  delight,  a  warm 
sunbeam  resting  on  her  hand,  or  her  face. 

"  Ah,  grandmother,"  said  the  child,  "  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  clouds,  or  the  little  birds  that 
are  playing  around  so  merrily !  There  is  one 
now  flying  off  with  a  straw  in  his  beak." 

*'  He  is  a  good  housekeeper,"  said  the  grand- 
mother ;  "  he  is  clearing  the  winter  rubbish  from 
his  house,  to  prepare  it  for  summer,  and  to  give 
his  little  ones  a  clean,  soft  resting-place.  The 
stork-father  will  soon  come,  too,  and  then  you 
must  watch  him  clean  his  nest,  and  put  it  in 
order  before  his  little  wife  returns,  —  for  the 
stork-father  always  comes  home  a  week  before 
the  stork-mother." 

It  was,  indeed,  not  many  da3^s  after,  that 
Anton  came  running  in  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, to  say  that  a  flock  of  storks  had  just 
flown  by,  and  that  theirs  were  among  them. 
There  they  were,  wheeling  around  in  the  air 
above  the  house,  and  greeting  the  familiar  nest 
with  loud  chattering.  The  family  welcomed 
them  joyfully. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SPRING. 

OW,  at  last,  spring  came  in  all  its 
beauty  and  power,  and  destroyed  the 
^  last  trace  of  the  reign  of  winter.  The 
icy  crust  of  the  lake  had  long  been  broken,  and 
the  Nix  hurled  the  heavy  fragments  with  loud 
crashes  against  the  shore.  Peter  tried  to  protect 
the  old  oak  from  their  shock,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent their  injuring  that  part  of  its  roots  which 
extended  into  the  lake.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
that  old  oak  were  the  tree  of  his  mother's  life, 
and  he  eagerly  used  every  means  to  preserve  it 
from  harm.  Nor  was  its  decay  yet  to  be  feared. 
It  appeared  to  take  firmer  hold  of  the  earth  with 
the  roots  that  remained,  and  with  joy  he  saw  its 
leaf-buds  swelling,  and  promising  to  expand  with 
new  vigor. 

How  lovely  is  the  approach  of  spring  in  the 
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country!  Fields  and  mountains  daily  put  on 
fresh  ornaments  of  green.  Flowers  awaken  from 
their  wintry  sleep,  and  look  up  with  friendly 
greetings.  A  fresher  atmosphere,  a  new  life  per- 
vades all  nature.  Leaves  and  blossoms  unfold 
everywhere,  and  joy  fills  every  living  bosom. 
The  woods  share  the  awakening.  A  thousand 
voices  unite  in  a  joyous  choral,  and  the  little 
feathered  singers  hop  gayly  from  twig  to  twig. 
The  long  fettered  waters  unite  in  the  joyful, 
universal  harmony,  greeting  the  fresh,  verdant 
shore  with  plashing  and  sparkling  waves. 

In  and  around  the  cottage  by  the  lake,  all  was 
now  joyous  activity.  Peter  drove  his  oxen  every 
morning  to  the  field,  and  drew  his  new  furrows 
with  renewed  hopes.  It  seemed  to  him  and  his 
wife  that  the  cares  of  the  winter  had  departed 
with  it,  and  they  could  inhale  the  spring  breeze 
more  freely.  A  larger  circle  of  employments  was 
opened  to  the  children.  They  assisted  their 
mother  in  planting  the  garden ;  it  was  Rosa's 
care,  also,  to  listen  for  the  cackling  of  the  hens, 
and,  in  the  evening,  to  gather  the  fresh-laid  eggs 
in  a  basket.  Susie  and  the  little  colt  were  soon 
turned  out  to  pasture,  and  then  Anton  had  to 
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watch  them,  that  they  should  not  eat  the  wheat, 
nor  stray  into  strange  meadows ;  after  a  while, 
Rosa  would  follow  him  with  two  snow-white 
geese,  behind  which  waddled  twenty  tiny,  bright 
yellow  goslings.  The  children  loved  to  watch 
them  playing  about  in  the  young,  fresh  grass, 
and  then  sitting  down  to  warm  themselves  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Very  often,  they 
took  little  Nannie  with  them  to  the  pasture,  in 
her  tiny  wagon.  The  children  themselves  liked 
as  well  as  the  goslings  to  roll  about  on  the  soft 
turf. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  Mr.  La  Lire  came  over, 
and  said  that  he  could  now  commence  his  work, 
and  would  remain  with  them  for  a  longer  time. 
The  children  had  looked  impatiently  for  his  arri- 
val, that  they  might  show  him  how  perfectly 
they  had  learned  their  verses.  As  a  reward  for 
their  diligence,  each  received  a  large  pretzel, — 
but  beside  these,  the  young  Frenchman  had 
brought  less  with  him  than  on  his  former  visits. 
He  was  very  restless,  and  often  passed  whole 
days  by  the  lake.  Indeed,  he  often  continued 
his  work  there  far  into  the  night,  —  it  was  not 
seldom  near  mornino:   before  he  re-entered  the 
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cottage.  Peter  and  his  wife  observed  that  he 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  He 
avoided  any  reference  to  his  business,  or  if  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  allusion  to  it,  became 
much  embarrassed,  and  changed  color  frequently. 

Strange  as  all  this  appeared  to  the  little  family, 
they  had  become  so  much  attached  to  him  that 
they  could  not  regard  him  with  suspicion.  Their 
only  feeling  was  one  of  cordial  sympathy,  as 
they  saw  the  young  man  become  every  day 
more  gloomy  and  silent.  His  countenance  often 
wore  so  dejected  an  expression  that  Peter  longed 
to  show  his  compassion  for  him,  but  the  fear 
of  being  intrusive  restrained  him.  Sometimes, 
when  the  young  man  sat  near  the  grandmother, 
he  seemed  almost  ready  to  unfold  his  sad  secret 
to  her ;  but  at  such  times  he  would  check  him- 
self, and  hasten  away  to  the  old  oak  by  the  lake, 
only  to  return  more  disconsolate  than  ever. 

*'  God  only  knows,"  said  Peter,  "what  trouble 
oppresses  him  !  I  wish  I  could  help  him.  When 
I  see  how  pale  he  is,  I  often  fear  lie  may  never 
see  France  again,  but  that  I  may  have  to  lay 
him  near  his  countrymen.  He  stands  sometimes 
gazing  on  that  spot  for  hours,  as  though  he 
would  look  under  the  ground.^' 
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The  grandmother  sighed,  but  said  nothing. 
Frau  Wihner  thought  how  terrible  it  would  be 
for  his  parents  if  he  should  be  laid  in  his  last 
resting-place,  so  far  from  them  and  his  home. 
Tears  of  sympathy  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
resolved  that  she  would  show  him  all  the  moth- 
erly kindness  she  could. 

"  He  was  so  glad  when  spring  came,"  she  said, 
"  but  it  seems  as  though  the  sight  of  all  its 
beauty  only  increased  his  sadness." 

"  I  think  he  must  be  ill,"  returned  Peter,  "  and 
I  am  afraid  his  being  out  so  much  at  night 
makes  him  worse." 

The  poor  young  Frenchman  !  He  was  indeed 
an  object  of  compassion.  His  mind  was  sadly 
agitated.  Often  did  he  kneel  in  heartfelt  prayer 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  full  of  grief,  and  of 
inexpressible  yearning  for  his  far-off  home. 

"  Have  I  then  left  my  beautiful  fatherland  for 
an  idle  dream  !  Have  I  awakened  hopes  in  your 
bosoms,  only  to  extinguish  them  forever  ?  My 
mother !  my  mother !  thine  ej^es  will  grow  dim 
with  grief,  to  see  thy  darling  child  consigned  to 
a  living  tomb !  Louise,  my  gentle  sister,  may  I 
not  be  permitted  to  bring  to  thy  dear  eyes  the 
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tears  of  joy  and  hope  ?  Ah,  what  beautiful  vis- 
ions mine  were  I  What  a  spring-time  of  loveli- 
ness and  delight  my  little  brothers  and  sisters 
were  to  enjoy, — my  poor  little  ones,  who  scarcely 
know  the  lovely  sight  of  a  green  tree  !  And  my 
father,  may  I  not  cheer  the  evening  of  thy  life  ? 
Oh,  that  the  earth  might  receive  us  all  in  peace 
to  her  bosom  1  But,  shall  I  leave  this  place, — 
and  abandon  all  my  hopes  ?  May  not  a  merciful 
Providence  yet  fulfil  them  all?  No  —  I  will 
remain  yet  three  days,  —  and  then  !  then  farewell 
to  the  vision  of  hope  that  has  led  me  hither  ! " 

Surely,  if  Frau  Wilmer  could  have  heard  him 
thus  pour  out  his  sorrows,  her  pitying  tears 
would  have  flowed  yet  more  abundantly.  But 
only  in  the  silent  night,  and  to  the  ear  of  God, 
did  he  utter  his  complaint.  The  stars  alone  were 
mirrored  in  his  tears. 
10 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

N  the  day  following  that  night,  on  which 
we  have  seen  Mr.  La  Lire  in  such  deep 
distress,  Anton  and  Rosa  were,  as  usual, 
in  the  pasture,  surrounded  by  the  animals  con- 
fided to  their  care.  The  dumb  creatures  were 
on  that  day  unusually  docile  and  well-behaved. 
Susie  and  the  little  colt  did  not  show  the  slight- 
est inclination  to  graze  among  the  wheat,  though 
it  was  temptingly  near,  —  nor  did  they  seem  to 
have  any  desire  for  the  neighbor's  grass.  They 
wandered,  indeed,  rather  far  from  its  attractions, 
to  pasture  on  the  lake-shore.  The  geese,  great 
and  small,  had  hidden  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  and  were  taking  tHeir  noonday  repose  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  Little  Nannie  was  sitting 
in  her  wagon.  The  flowers  with  which  she  had 
been  playing  had  slipped  from  her  fingers,  her 
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little  head  had  sunk  back  on  the  soft  prllow,  and 
she  was  sleeping  full  as  quietly  as  the  little  gos- 
lings themselves.  Anton  pushed  the  wagon  into 
the  shade  of  a  hazel-bush,  and  lay  down  beside 
it,  intending  also  to  enjoy  a  nap. 

But  Rosa  took  from  her  pocket  a  large,  many- 
colored  ball,  and  said,  — 

"  What  a  fine  ball  this  is,  that  Mr.  La  Lire 
gave  me, — it  is  much  prettier  than  yours." 

"Yes, — but  then  mine  bounces  up,  oh,  so 
high —  see  here!"  He  took  out  his  ball  and 
began  to  make  it  bound.  Then  they  took  turns 
in  throwing  it. 

"Now  you  shall  see,"  he  said,  "  how  far  I  can 
throw.  I  can  send  it  higher  than  that  old  oak," 
and  swinging  his  arm  around,  he  whirled  the 
ball  into  the  air,  high  above  the  tree ;  but,  alas ! 
it  fell  into  the  tree,  and  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  my  ball,  my  ball ! "  cried  Anton,  "  it  has 
caught  among  the  thick  boughs!  I  must  climb 
up  and  try  to  shake  it  down." 

"  But,  Anton,  you  might  fall ! "  exclaimed 
P».osa,  anxiously.  Anton,  however,  was  already 
standing  on  the  back  of  the  bench  his  father  had 
made  for  the  grandmother.     He  caught  hold  of 
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a  strong  limb,  and  swung  nimbly  up.  The  tree 
was  high  and  difficult  to  climb,  but  at  last  he 
reached  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Then  he 
stood  up,  and  shook,  or  tried  to  shake  the  sturdy 
branches.  Crack! — something  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  Anton  slipped  down,  with  one  foot  far 
into  the  trunk.  He  quickly  drew  back.  He  had 
stepped  on  a  decaying  branch,  which  had  broken 
off,  increasing  the  cavity  in  the  trunk. 

"  0  Rosa  ! "  he  said,  leaning  over  to  look  in, 
"  you  should  just  see  it !  I  believe  the  old  oak 
is  all  hollow :  there  is  such  a  deep,  wide  hole,  I 
could  easily  stand  in  it.  My  ball  must  have 
fallen  in  there.     Reach  the  oar  up  here." 

Peter  had  tied  the  boat  to  the  oak,  beside 
which  it  lay,  gently  rocking  on  the  waves.  Not 
without  difficulty  Rosa  drew  out  the  heavy  oar, 
and  reached  it  to  her  brother.  He  slid  it  down 
into  the  hollow  tree,  and  pushed  it  backward 
and  forward. 

"Listen,  how  it  sounds!"  he  called  out.  "I 
believe  the  oar  comes  out  below  there,  where 
the  Nix  has  split  the  bottom  of  the  trunk." 

Rosa  stooped  to  look  at  the  roots,  and  cried, — 

"  Yes,  Anton,  there   are  ever  so  many  dead 
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leaves  and  twigs  falling  into  the  lake.  If  you 
go  on  pushing,  your  ball  will  come,  I  am  sure ; 
but  then  it  will  fall  into  the  water." 

Anton  still  moved  the  oar  backward  and  for- 
ward, till  Rosa  said, — 

*'  A  whole,  large  bird's-nest  has  fallen  out  into 
the  lake!" 

Anton  climbed  on  another  branch,  where  he 
could  see  better,  and  beheld  quite  a  mass  of 
straw,  feathers,  and  leaves  floating  away  from 
the  shore,  —  and  all  clinging  to  his  ball.  A  light 
breeze  rippled  the  water,  and  the  nest  danced  up 
and  down,  sailing  all  the  while  farther  and  far- 
ther away. 

"  Oh,  there  lies  my  ball  in  it  1 "  said  Anton. 
He  pulled  up  the  oar,  and  quickly  slid  down  from 
the  tree.  "  We  can  get  it,  if  we  push  off  just  a 
little  way  from  the  shore.  We  will  soon  be  back, 
and  father  and  mother  will  not  scold." 

So  saying,  he  unfastened  the  boat,  and  forget- 
ting alike  all  prohibitions  and  all  fear  of  the  Nix, 
both  sprang  into  it.  Anton  carefully  pushed  out, 
trying  to  steer  toward  the  nest,  which  was  rap- 
idly floating  off  with  all  that  adhered  to  it. 

''Look!  look,  Rosa,  —  I  see  my  ball  in  it!" 
10*  H 
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Rosa  said  that  she  could  see  something  else, 
—  something  shining. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  gold-piece,"  said  she, 
"  that  one  of  the  beautiful  tree-ladies  means  to 
give  us.  She  does  not  need  it  any  longer,  I  sup- 
pose,—  the  tree  is  old,  and  when  it  dies  she  will 
have  to  die  too." 

Talking  thus,  they  continued  their  chase.  But 
Anton  had  very  little  experience  in  rowing,  and, 
driven  by  a  fresh  breeze,  the  nest  floated  farther 
and  still  farther  away. 

In  the  meantime,  Frau  Wilmer  had  prepared 
some  bread  for  the  children's  supper,  and  started 
to  carry  it  to  them.  But  where  could  they  be  ? 
She  saw  from  a  distance  that  Susie  and  the  colt 
were  regaling  themselves  on  the  wheat.  The 
geese  had  made  an  excursion  into  the  neighbor- 
ing meadow,  and  were  committing  no  small  dep- 
redation there. 

"  Oh,  the  provoking  children  ! "  exclaimed  Frau 
Wilmer,  in  vexation,  and  broke  a  switch  from 
the  nearest  hazel-bush  to  drive  back  the  straying 
animals,  and  then  to  let  Anton  feel  some  strokes 
for  his  neglect  of  duty.  At  this  moment  little 
Nannie  awoke,  and  raised  her  cry  of  distress 
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from  under  the  hazel-bush.  Frau  Wilmer  took 
the  little  one  caressingly  on  her  arm,  still  look- 
ing in  every  direction  for  Anton  and  Kosa. 

At  last,  she  sees  them  !  —  oh,  there  is  the  boat, 
rocking  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  —  and  there, — 
yes,  it  is  indeed  the  children  sitting  in  it  I 

The  hazel-switch  fell  from  her  hand,  and  she 
almost  sank  to  the  ground.  She  tried  to  call  to 
them,  but  fear  had  robbed  her  of  her  voice.  In 
the  greatest  anxiety  she  ran  to  and  fro  on  the 
shore,  like  a  poor  hen  that  has  raised  a  brood  of 
ducklings,  and  for  the  first  time  sees  them  exer- 
cising their  skill  on  their  natural  element,  with- 
out being  able  to  follow  them. 

And  now, —  God  preserve  the  children, — what 
can  they  be  doing  ?  Rosa  leans  over  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  stretching  her  hand  into  the  water. 

Frau  Wilmer,  at  last  recovering  her  breath, 
uttered  a  piercing  cry.  The  children  looked  up, 
and  saw  their  mother.  They  beckoned  and 
motioned  to  her,  but  did  not  cease  reaching  out 
into  the  water.  Directly,  Anton  seemed  to  be 
drawing  something  toward  him  with  the  oar, — 
he  leaned  over  once  more,  and  then  sat  up  and 
held  it  triumphantly  over  his  head.  Rosa 
leaped  up  for  joy,  quite  forgetting  the  unstable 
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floor  under  her  feet,  and  made  the  boat  rock  and 
tremble.  Without  thinking  of  returning  to  the 
shore,  both  seated  themselves  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  which  still  drifted  farther  and  farther 
away,  to  examine  the  treasure  they  had  found. 
Again  Frau  Wilmer  found  strength  to  call  to 
them. 

Anton  rose  and  grasped  the  oar.  Rosa 
motioned  joyfully  to  their  mother,  holding  up 
the  object  of  their  attention.  The  boat  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer;  —  with  trembling 
anxiety  the  mother  watched  every  stroke  of  the 
oar.  At  last  it  touched  land,  and  the  little 
voyagers  sprang  on  the  shore.  Frau  Wilmer 
pressed  them  to  her  bosom  with  tears  of  joy, 
forgetting  at  once  their  disobedience  and  the 
switch.  But  for  these  loving  children  the  rod 
was  not  necessary, — for,  perceiving  immediately 
the  pain  and  anxiety  they  had  caused  their 
mother,  they  both  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and 
promised  never  again  to  give  her  such  trouble. 

Their  tears,  however,  soon  ceased  to  flow,  as 
they  recollected  the  cause  of  their  transgression. 
Anton  took  the  nest  frojn  Rosa's  apron,  and 
related  the  little  adventure  to  his  mother.  It 
was  now,  indeed,  only  the  remains  of   a  nest. 
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But  in  the  middle  of  it,  almost  covered  with 
matted  leaves,  the  children  had  found  a  pocket- 
book.  The  outside  was  very  much  decayed, — 
the  leather  binding  was  almost  covered  with 
mould,  and  had  partly  fallen  to  pieces.  But  the 
clasp  had  not  quite  lost  its  brightness,  and  the 
contents  were  almost  uninjured.  The  parch- 
ment leaves  were  indeed  soft  and  yellow,  and 
the  writing  on  them  was  nearly  obliterated. 
But  a  little  case  of  crimson  morocco,  in  the 
letter-pocket,  was  in  good  preservation.  The 
children  pushed  the  little  clasp  that  fastened  it, 
and  a  pretty  female  face,  with  dark  eyes,  looked 
pleasantly  out  at  them.  It  must  have  been 
painted  a  long  time  before,  for  the  costume  was 
quite  old-fashioned,  and  the  colors  were  some- 
what faded. 

"0  mother!"  said  Anton,  "who  can  have 
put  the  pocket-book  into  the  old  oak  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  has  lain  there  ever  since  the 
war,"  replied  his  mother;  '*it  might  have  been 
lost  by  the  soldier  your  grandmother  saw  run- 
ning away  from  the  tree  on  that  terrible  night. 
You  need  not  have  given  me  so  much  anxiety 
on  account  of  it,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  its 
owner,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  has  long  been 
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dead.  Remember  in  future  to  be  more  obedient. 
You  have  kept  me  here  a  long  time  now,  and  I 
must  go  home." 

The  children,  left  alone  with  their  treasm-e, 
looked  wonderingly  at  the  pretty  portrait,  and 
the  half-effaced  writing  on  the  yellow  leaves. 

"  The  letters  look  very  different,"  said  Anton, 
"  from  those  father  taught  me  to  make.  I 
believe  it  must  be  French." 

"  There  comes  Mr.  La  Lire,"  said  Rosa;  "but 
he  looks  so  sad,  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  him." 

"  I  will  ask  him  about  it,"  said  Anton,  run- 
ning off  to  meet  the  young  man.  "  See  here, 
sir,"  he  said  to  him,  "isn't  this  French?" 

The  young  stranger  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
pocket-book  in  the  children's  hands. 

"  Look,"  added  Rosa,  "  this  little  picture  was 
in  it,  —  we  fished  it  out  of  the  lake."  Mr.  La 
Lire  took  the  picture  and  the  wallet,  but  trem- 
bled so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  them. 
His  face  was  extremely  pale,  and  the  children 
saw  that  he  seemed  about  to  fall. 

"O  Mr.  La  Lire,"  said  Anton  anxiously, 
"  you  shake  just  as  father  did  when  he  had  the 
fever." 

Mr.  La  Lire  only  shook  his  head,  and  said,  — 
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"  Where  did  you  find  this  ?  " 

"  I  pushed  it  out  of  the  old  tree,"  replied 
Anton,  "and  it  fell  into  the  lake." 

The  young  man  drew  a  long  breath,  and  a 
deep  flush  suffused  his  pale  cheeks.  Rosa 
observed  it,  and  asked  kindly, — 

"  Are  you  better  now  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  dear  child,"  he  answered,  though 
his  voice  still  trembled.  "  But  tell  me  now, 
where  and  how  you  found  it." 

Anton  and  Rosa  recounted  to  him,  both  at 
once,  how  it  had  all  happened, — Anton,  vividly 
describing  the  great  hollow  in  the  oak. 

"  We  will  take  the  boat  back  to  its  place  under 
the  tree,"  said  the  young  man,  ''  and  you  can 
show  me  there  how  the  pocket-book  fell  out." 

Mr.  La  Lire  took  the  oar,  but  was  scarcely 
able  to  guide  the  boat.  Large  drops  of  sweat 
rolled  down  his  face,  which  was  again  of  a 
mortal  pallor.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  boat  was  returned  to  its  mooring-place. 
Anton  pointed  to  the  broken  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  said,  — 

"  The  trunk  is  hollow  as  far  down  as  that." 

The  young  Frenchman  stooped,  and  felt  about 
in  the  opening.     It  was  not  wide  below,  and  he 
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could  only  just  get  his  arm  into  it.  He  brought 
to  light  only  some  stones,  worn  by  the  waves, 
and  began  groping  again  in  the  hole. 

"  I  cannot  find  your  ball,"  he  said  at  last,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  "  but  I  will  buy  you  a  new  one." 

He  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  sat  down  on 
the  grandmother's  seat.  The  children  wondered 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  him.  There  he 
sat,  his  hands  clasped,  and  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  anything 
they  said  to  him,  yet,  notwithstanding  his  tears, 
his  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  Anton  repeatedly 
assured  Rosa  that  he  must  haye  the  fever.  He 
said  the  same  to  his  parents,  when  they  found 
that  he  did  not  come  in  to  supper. 

Peter  became  anxious,  and  went  out  to  look 
for  him.  He  found  him  still  sitting  on  the 
bench  ;  but  the  young  man  was  now  quite  com- 
posed, and  assured  Peter,  as  he  followed  him 
into  the  house,  that  he  w^as  not  at  all  sick.  His 
manner,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
however,  betrayed  unusual  agitation.  After  all 
the  family  had  gone  to  rest,  Peter  heard  him 
quit  the  house ;  but  in  about  an  hour  he  came 
in  again,  and  went  to  his  room. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  rose  early,  and  seemed 
like   quite   another  person.     His  eyes  sparkled, 
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and  his  whole  countenance  was  radiant  with  joy. 
All  observed  the  change  with  surprise.  He  per- 
ceived it,  and  taking  Peter  and  his  wife  by  the 
hand,  he  said, — 

"  I  see  that  my  sudden  cheerfulness  surprises 
you.  It  is  because  I  have  finished  my  task  that 
I  am  so  happy.  I  am  now  free  to  return  home 
in  a  few  days, —  yes,  I  shall  soon  see  my  own 
beautiful  country  again.  I  was  so  home-sick, — 
but  now  I  am  very,  very  happy !  " 

He  embraced  and  kissed  the  children  over  and 
over  again,  and  repeatedly  pressed  the  grand- 
mother's hand. 

"Ah,"  he  continued,  "now  that  I  am  about 
to  leave  you,  I  feel  most  deeply  how  kind  and 
considerate  you  have  been  to  me.  I  remain  yet 
two  days, — I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil, — and 
then,  dear  friends,  I  must  take  leave  of  you  all." 

The  children's  caresses,  and  their  parents' 
looks,  manifested  their  affectionate  sympathy. 

It  was  Sunday.  With  a  heart  full  of  grateful 
emotion,  the  young  Frenchman  participated  in 
the  family  worship.  He  read  again  and  again 
the  hymn  which  the  grandmother  had  selected, 
and  his  voice  was  full  of  feeling  as  he  sang  this 
verse, — 
U 
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<'  Darkest  day  liath  brightest  morrow, 
Joy  succeeds  to  deepest  sorrow ; 
After  heaviest,  saddest  pain, 
Hope  and  comfort  come  again, 
And  my  soul,  from  shades  of  night, 
Riseth  up  to  seek  the  light." 

During  the  remaining  days  which  Mr.  La  Lire 
spent  at  the  cottage,  he  was  diligently  engaged 
in  writing.  On  the  night  before  his  departure, 
he  went  out  once  more  to  walk  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Long  he  knelt  in  earnest  prayer  under 
the  old  oak.  There  the  waves  had  often  accom- 
panied his  sighs  and  murmurs  of  sorrow  with 
their  low,  sad  sound,  and  the  stars  had  shed 
their  pale  light  on  his  paler  countenance;  to- 
night those  -stars  were  reflected  in  his  tears  of 
joy,  and  the  rustle  of  the  oak-leaves  above  him 
sounded  like  a  gentle  Amen  to  his  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

On  the  following  morning  he  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  family.  Not  one  was  un- 
moved, and  the  children  clung  to  him,  weeping 
aloud.  Peter  was  to  accompany  him  across  the 
lake.  Mr.  La  Lire  was  obliged  once  more  to 
visit  the  town,  thence  to  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward journey  as  early  as  possible.  While  the 
father  was  preparing  his  boat,  the  young  man 
took  Anton's  hand  and  led  him  aside. 
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"  Anton,"  he  said,  "  I  have  one  favor  to  ask 
of  you.  In  my  room,  pushed  under  the  bed, 
you  will  find  a  little  chest.  It  contains  a  sur- 
prise for  your  parents,  and  some  letters.  To- 
morrow evening,  when  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  you  are  all  gathered  around  your  grand- 
mother's chair,  bring  it  down  and  give  it  to  your 
parents.  Promise  me, — then,  and  not  sooner! 
Then  remember  me  with  love,  for  by  that  time 
I  shall  be  many  miles  away." 

Anton  tearfully  gave  the  desired  promise,  and 
kissed  him,  bidding  him  good-bye  for  the  last 
time.  Frau  Wilmer  stood  on  the  shore  with  her 
children,  watching  the  boat  as  it  receded,  and 
waving  adieu  to  him.  ^  Then  they  went  sadly 
back  to  the  grandmother. 

''  It  is  ever  thus  on  earth,  my  children,"  she 
said,  consolingly.  ''  The  pains  of  separation 
draw  from  us  here  many  bitter  tears,  —  often, 
often  we  must  part  from  our  dearest  ones,  never, 
in  this  life,  to  see  them  again.  But  God's  arm 
sustains  us  all,  and  will  bring  us  once  more  to- 
gether in  a  better  world." 

About  noon,  Peter  returned  and  brought  them 
the  last  farewell  of  their  departing  friend. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE   CHEST  AND   ITS   CONTENTS. 


5f  X  the  following  evening,  Anton  remem- 
V  /"'til 
^l^%   bered  his  promise.     He  went  to  Mr.  La 

^^^^'   Lire's  room  ;  no  trace  of  his  friend  re- 


mained there.  The  boy  looked  under  the  bed, 
and  from  the  farthest  corner  drew  forth  a 
little  chest.  It  was  entirely  of  metal,  and  very 
heavy.  It  looked  quite  old  and  rusty,  and  Anton 
could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  it  before. 
It  was  not  locked,  but  as  he  knew  its  contents 
were  intended  only  for  his  parents,  he  did  not 
venture  to  look  into  it.  His  kind  friend  had 
said, — 

"  When  you  give  the  chest  to  your  parents,  I 
shall  be  far  away;  but  remember  me  with  love." 
Tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he  recalled  these  words, 
and  thought  that  he  might,  perhaps,  never  see 
his  friend  again. 

124 
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When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  all  were 
quietly  seated  together,  Anton  brought  down 
the  chest,  and  said  to  his  father  and  mother, — 

''  Mr.  La  Lire  sends  you  this.  He  told  me  I 
should  give  it  to  you  this  evening,  when  he 
should  be  very  far  away,  and  that  you  must 
remember  him  with  love," 

Anton's  voice  faltered  as  he  said  these  words, 
and  placed  the  chest  on  the  table. 

"  That  is  a  curious  little  chest,  —  I  have  never 
seen  it  among  his  baggage,"  remarked  the  father. 
"  Yery  likely  it  contains  some  little  memento, — 
but  we  did  not  need  that.  Good  friends  are  not 
easily  forgotten." 

Peter  raised  the  lid,  and  took  out  a  packet  of 
written  papers.  But  what  were  those  heavy- 
looking  rolls  that  lay  under  it  ?  He  took  up 
one  of  them,  and,  with  amazement,  saw  written 
upon  it,  ''50  Napoleons  d'or "  *  —  and  there 
were  ten  such  rolls !  The  good  man  trembled, 
and  could  scarcely  command  his  voice  to  tell  his 
family  what  the  rolls  contained.  His  wife 
clasped   her   hands   in    astonishment,    but    the 

*  Napoleon  d'or  —  a  golden  Napoleon,  is  a  coin  worth 
about  $3.83. 
11* 
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grandmother,    conjecturing   the    destination    of 
the  money,  said, — 

"  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mysterious,  yet 
He  overrules  all  things  for  His  own  glorious 
purposes  !  You  said,  my  son,  that  there  was  a 
written  package  in  the  chest.  It  will  probably 
explain  all  this.  Read  it,  and  let  us  know  for 
whom  this  money  is  intended." 

Peter  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 
"  I  might  now,  on  the  wings  of  love  and  long- 
ing, be  hastening  to  my  own  dear  home,  but  I 
feel  that  to  you,  my  good  and  true  friends,"  I 
owe  an  explanation  with  regard  to  myself  and 
my  affairs.  You  have  shown  me  great  kindness 
and  consideration  during  the  most  trying  period 
of  my  life.  You  have  spared  me  the  embai^rass- 
ment  of  questions,  although  much  in  my  conduct 
must  have  seemed  very  strange.  Often  have 
explanations  risen  to  my  lips,  —  but  fear  and 
mistrust  have  restrained  me  from  speaking. 
For  this  I  entreat  your  pardon,  while  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  kind  indulgence.  I  must 
now  prove  to  you  that  it  has  not  been  thrown 
away  on  one  entirely  unworthy  of  it.  I  devote 
to  you  this  last  day  of  my  stay  here,  to  recount 
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to  you  the  history  of  my  life ;  it  would  indeed 
be  a  sad  reflection  for  me,  that  at  some  future 
day,  dark  suspicions  might  mingle  with  your 
recollections  of  me.  I  could,  indeed,  have  told 
you  all  in  shorter  time  than  I  can  write  it,  but 
I  feared  that  you  might  then  refuse  the  ac- 
companying money,  —  so  I  wished  to  be  far 
away  when  you  should  receive  it.  Hear,  then, 
my  story." 

"  Oh,  Peter !  "  exclaimed  Frau  Wilmer, — "oh, 
the  mercy  of  our  Father  in  Heaven !  —  can  all 
this  money  be  for  us  ?  " 

"  Let  us  hear  all,  my  child,"  said  the  grand- 
mother,— "  do  not  interrupt  your  husband." 

And  Peter  continued :  — 

"  My  father  belonged  to  the  legions  that  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  their  great  Emperor  with 
such  enthusiastic  devotion.  He  shared  all  his 
victories, —  but  had  no  less  part  in  the  disastrous 
march  of  the  grand  army  from  the  desert  steppes 
of  Russia.  He  was  among  the  few  who  escaped 
a  fearful  death  by  starvation,  and,  weary  and 
destitute,  returned  to  their  fatherland.  Soon, 
however,  he  recovered  health  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  follow  the  eagles  of  France,  as  he  hoped, 
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to  new  conquests.  But  fate,  or  rather  a  higher 
Will,  had  decreed  otherwise,  and  the  battle 
fought  in  your  vicinity  was  the  last  on  German 
soil.  My  father  was  in  that  battle.  But  success 
had  abandoned  his  emperor  and  countrymen. 
Our  own  land  became  the  theatre  of  war;  for  a 
long  time  my  father  came  out  unhurt  from  every 
engagement,  until  in  the  last  one  a  bullet  shat- 
tered his  leg,  and  a  thrust  in  the  head  entirely 
deprived  him  of  consciousness.  He  was  left 
lying  among  the  dead.  Some  kind  peasants, 
discovering  signs  of  life  in  him,  conveyed  him 
to  a  neighboring  farm-house,  the  home  of  a 
worthy  and  benevolent  woman.  Here  my  father 
received  the  most  tender  and  assiduous  care, 
without  which  the  grave  would  soon  have 
claimed  him  for  its  own.  But  nothing  could 
save  the  injured  limb ;  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  fearful  necessity  of  amputation. 

"  By  his  wisdom  and  firmness  under  this  afflic- 
tion, and  by  his  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  he  won  not  only  the  highest  regard  of 
his  generous  and  kindly  hostess,  but  the  affec- 
tion of  the  niece  who  resided  with  her,  and  who 
had  assisted  in  nursing  him ;  so  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  loss  of  his  limb  and  his  poor  worldly 
prospects,  she  gladly  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
him.  Her  aunt  was  aged,  and  had  no  nearer 
relations.  She  had  become  fondly  attached  to 
the  young  girl,  and  hoped  that  the  small  legacy 
she  expected  to  leave  her  would  suffice  to  main- 
tain her  comfortably,  particularly  if  my  father 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  some  petty 
civil  office.  So  his  beloved  Manon  became  his. 
I  have  often  heard  him  say,  in  his  playful  man- 
ner, that  all  the  laurels  he  had  won  in  the  great 
victories  were  not  worth  the  conquest  he  had 
made  when  disabled,  —  that  of  his  Manon's 
heart. 

"  The  earliest  years  of  their  married  life 
passed  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  M}"  father's 
sunny  temper  was  not  in  the  least  degree  clouded 
by  his  becoming  a  cripple.  To  my  mother's  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  he  would  reply, — 

"  '  Since  my  unfortunate  emperor  has  lost  his 
whole  country,  I  can  easily  spare  one  leg, — 
especially  since  I  have  two  such  dear  and  will- 
ing feet  to  serve  me  as  those  of  my  Manon.' 

"  While  my  parents  remained  at  the  country 
home  of  their  maternal  friend,  no  sorrow  or  care 
I 
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disturbed  their  life  ;  prosperity  smiled  upon  my 
infancy.  But,  alas !  other  days  were  to  come. 
Their  kind  aunt  died  when  I  was  two  years  old. 
The  little  property,  which  she  was  not  free  to 
dispose  of,  went  to  the  relations  of  her  deceased 
husband.  My  parents  were  obliged  to  leave  it. 
This  bereavement  was  my  mother's  first  great 
sorrow,  and  it  required  all  my  father's  cheerful 
and  happy  temper  to  aid  her  in  enduring  it. 
Through  the  intervention  of  a  former  comrade, 
he  obtained  a  position  at  a  low  compensation,  in 
Paris.  I  have  so  often  heard  my  mother's  dis- 
tress at  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood  de- 
scribed, that  I  feel  as  though  I  had  myself  seen 
and  comprehended  it,  and  heard  my  father's 
often  repeated  words  of  consolation. 

"'Well,  well,  we  are  not  going  to  Russia  I 
How  you  would  lament,  dear  Manon,  if  I  should 
take  you  out  there  as  a  sutler's  wife ! ' 

"  My  mother  smiled  at  this  and  similar  expres- 
sions, through  tears  which,  alas !  were  often  again 
to  flow  during  the  years  which  followed.  The 
first  part  of  their  residence  in  Paris  passed 
happily  enough,  although  my  poor  mother  found 
it  very  hard  to  become  accustomed  to  life  in  a 
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large  city.  Much,  however,  as  she  regretted 
her  country  home,  she  found  rich  compensation 
for  all  privations  in  her  husband's  constant  care 
and  devotion.  But  their  sky  became  overcast. 
My  father's  health  began  to  fail,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  attend  even  to  the  little  business  of  his 
office.  My  mother  had  also  lost  her  early 
strength.  Six  brothers  and  sisters  had  followed 
me.  Two  had  returned,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
to  Him  who  gave  them,  and  grief  at  their  loss 
had  bowed  dov/n  my  mother's  heart. 

"  They  were  now  obliged  to  practise  the  closest 
economy. 

'''My  poor  Manon,'  my  father  would  say 
tenderly,  as  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
relinquish,  one  by  one,  their  accustomed  con- 
veniences, — '  my  poor  Manon  !  •  An  old  soldier 
who  has  bivouacked  on  the  ice-plains  of  Russia 
does  not  feel  privations  ;  but  you  are  a  delicate 
flower,  that  has  bloomed  only  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity, — how  can  you  endure  the  storms 
of  life  ? ' 

"  Though  my  mother  met  her  trials  with 
Christian  fortitude,  yet  my  father  was  right, — 
she  was  a  delicate  flower,  and  not  able  to  endure 
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for  a  very  long  time.  The  storm  became  more 
and  more  threatening.  My  dear  father's  ill 
health  became  confirmed.  His  office  was  given 
into  other  hands,  and  he  was  laid  aside  on  a 
pension  barely  sufficient  to  keep  us  from  star- 
vation. I  was  then  fourteen  years  old.  I  had 
desired  to  devote  myself  to  a  literary  profession, 
and  had  hitherto  received  the  best  instructions. 
*'  This  design  must  now  be  abandoned,  and 
great  was  my  parents'  thankfulness  when  I 
found  employment  in  a  mercantile  house.  But 
what  was  to  become  of  my  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  My  sweet  sister  Louise  is  but  three 
years  younger  than  I,  and  I  loved  her  the  best 
of  all.  We  two  were  old  enough  to  share  the 
sorrows  of  our  parents,  but  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  lighten  them.  Our  other  brothers  and 
sisters  were  too  young  to  understand  our  circum- 
stances. We  had  long  occupied  close  and  dark 
lodgings  in  a  narrow,  secluded  street ;  but  even 
these  now  became  too  expensive  for  us,  for  by 
this  time  the  little  property  left  to  my  mother 
had  dwindled  to  a  few  hundred  thaler s,  which 
would  suffice  only  for  a  short  time.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  remove  to  a  much  poorer 
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lodging,  many  stories  high.  With  weary,  halt- 
ing steps  my  father  mounted  to  his  new  abode, 
and  my  poor  feeble  mother  was  often  obliged  to 
sit  down  and  rest  before  she  had  finished  the 
ascent. 

''  Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  a 
large  city  1  You  call  yourselves  poor,  —  but 
how  rich  are  the  poor  in  the  country  compared 
to  those  in  the  city !  The  cottage  maylbe  lowly 
and  confined,  but  outside  is  the  broad  expanse 
of  heaven  spread  out  overhead,  glorious  with 
the  rays  of  the  all-lighting  and  all-warming  sun, 
or  brilliant  with  thousands  of  clear,  twinkling 
stars.  The  peasant's  room  may  be  poor  and 
scantily  furnished,  —  but  for  his  eye  the  earth 
puts  on  all  her  beautiful  attire.  He  can  set  his 
foot  on  a  soft,  green  carpet,  adorned  by  Nature 
with  countless  blossoms  ;  he  can  inhale  a  pure 
and  invigorating  air,  laden  with  sweet  perfume. 
His  couch  may  be  hard,  but  he  can  sometimes 
rest  on  the  soft  moss  in  the  woods,  lulled  by  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves,  and  the  thousand- 
voiced  chorus  of  the  birds.  He  hears  the  mys- 
terious murmur  of  the  waters,  he  sees  the  joyous 
life  of  the  animal  creation ;  his  eye  seeks  and 
12 
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finds  everywhere  Him  who  has  so  gloriously 
adorned  the  universe,  and  feels  that  a  father's 
"watchful  eye  is  upon  him  too.  jSTor  does  he 
live  alone  in  the  human  world,  for  he  is  known 
to  all  his  neighbors,  and  each  one  gladly  extends 
a  helping  hand  to  his  poorer  brother. 

"  How  widely  different  the  condition  of  the 
poor  man  in  a  great  city!  His  dwelling-place 
is  high  from  the  earth.  Whichever  way  he 
turns,  his  eye  rests  only  on  piles  of  brick  and 
stone.  He  opens  his  window,  but  instead  of 
the  cool  and  refreshing  morning  breeze,  enters 
only  the  air  of  the  close  and  crowded  street, 
laden  with  dust  and 'effluvia.  No  song  of  birds 
greets  his  ear,  no  sweet  odor  of  flowers  floats 
around  him,  —  not  even  a  ray  of  clear  sunlight 
illumines  his  window!  How  often  have  I 
thought,  even  with  tears,  of  my  poor  mother's 
joy,  at  seeing,  during  the  longest  days  of  the 
year,  one  stray  sunbeam  enter  her  little  window  I 
How  often  did  she  take  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters  on  her  arm,  and  show  them  the  narrow 
strip  of  sky  above  our  alley,  with  its  few  stars ! 
The  little  ones  could  scarcely  believe  that  that 
narrow  line  stretched  out  to  a  boundless  extent, 
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and  was  sown  with  millions  of  such  tiny  lights. 
My  poor  mother  was  too  weak  to  take  them  to 
the  distant  squares  and  gardens,  and  I  had 
scarcely  ever  time  to  do  so.  What  delight  and 
astonishment  the  sight  of  a  grass-plat  caused 
them,  —  and  the  accounts  my  father  and  mother 
would  sometimes  give  them,  of  their  former 
home  in  the  country,  sounded  in  their  ears  like 
fairy  tales.  My  father  had  never  forgotten  his 
old  source  of  consolation. 

"  '  Yes,  my  dear  little  ones,'  he  would  often 
say  —  'the  country  is  indeed  beautiful;  but  you 
must  not  imagine  that  there  are  no  drearier 
places  than  this  spot  where  we  live.  In  Russia, 
I  saw  neither  tree  nor  flower, —  and  any  room  — 
even  as  poor  and  mean  a  one  as  this  in  which 
we  are  —  would  have  seemed  delightful  as  a 
palace-chamber.  It  is  true,  our  fare  might  be 
more  agreeable — but  you  would  have  thought 
it  abundant  and  delicate  enough,  if  for  eight 
days  at  a  time  you  had  no  food  but  an  occasional 
scrap  of  raw  horse-flesh  ! ' 

"  My  mother  tried  to  procure  some  necessaries 
by  means  of  her  early  acquired  skill  in  embroid- 
ery, and  dear  Louise  faithfully  assisted  her.    But 
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her  health  soon  gave  way  entirely,  from  entire 
want  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air ;  and  her  illness 
becoming  dangerous,  our  little  store  of  money 
was  quickly  exhausted.  Oh,  what  a  gloomy  time 
it  was!  I  cannot  bear  to  recall  the  memory, — 
let  me  rather  hasten  over  this  part  of  my  story. 
Our  rent  soon  became  due,  and  from  our  land- 
lord's severe  character,  my  parents  knew  that 
they  had  to  fear  the  worst. 

*'  In  this  greatest  extremity,  my  mother  had 
recourse  to  a  measure  which,  indeed,  removed 
the  actual  pressure  of  want,  but  which  has  since 
caused  us  bitter  and  painful  anxieties.  She  had 
an  only  brother,  who,  like  herself,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Romish  faith.  This  brother  had 
early  in  life  connected  himself  with  a  powerful 
religious  order.  Since  that  time,  they  had  sel- 
dom met,  and  in  consequence,  no  great  tender- 
ness subsisted  between  them ;  but  when  my 
mother  married  a  Protestant,  her  brother  was 
very  angry,  and  would  never,  from  that  time, 
consent  either  to  see  her  or  hear  from  her. 
Now,  however,  in  this  trying  emergency,  she  re- 
solved to  apply  to  him.  She  wrote  him  an  affect- 
ing letter,  imploring  his  counsel  and  assistance. 
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"  His  reply  caused  a  distressing  conflict  in  the 
hearts  of  my  parents, — particularly  my  father. 
He  promised  assistance,  —  but  under  one  terri- 
ble condition ;  this  was  that  each  of  my  two 
sisters  should  take  the  veil  as  soon  as  she  at- 
tained her  eighteenth  year.  My  Louise  could 
not  comprehend  the  gloomy  fate  thus  set  before 
her,  —  even  my  mother  did  not  fully  realize  it; 
but  my  father  was  almost  beside  himself  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  his  Louise, —  his  loveliest,  per- 
haps his  best  beloved  child,  disappear  within  the 
dreary  walls  of  a  cloister.  All  his  own  suffer- 
ings had  never  wrung  from  him  an  expression 
of  pain,  —  but  now  I  saw  hot  tears  flow  down 
his  scarred  face. 

''  In  the  meantime,  our  necessities  became 
more  and  more  urgent.  Must  not  this  sacrifice 
be  made,  my  father  asked  himself,  to  rescue  the 
other  dear  ones  from  the  horrors  of  want,  per- 
haps from  starvation?  Besides,  my  uncle  had 
left  one  alternative,  to  which  my  father's  hopeful 
spirit  constantly  reverted.  If  Louise  should  not 
take  the  veil  at  the  expiration  of  her  eighteenth 
year,  his  loan  must  be  repaid  to  the  utmost  far- 
12^ 
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thing.     Here  was  one  ray  of  hope.     Louise  was 
just  thirteen ;  five  years  were  still  before  us. 

"  '  What  may  not  befall  us  in  that  time  ? '  said 
my  father.  '  Why  may  not  our  circumstances 
improve,  as  well  as  those  of  others  ? ' 

"  The  promise  was  accordingly  given ;  and 
thus  we  were  relieved  from  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  want,  —  the  assistance  afforded  us  was 
not  sufficient  to  do  more. 

"  Two  years  passed  away ;  I  was  now  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  Louise  fifteen.  Every 
member  of  the  family  avoided  referring  to  the 
calamity  that  threatened  us.  My  mother's  tear- 
ful eyes  alone  betrayed  that  it  was  ever  before 
her  mind.  My  Louise  bloomed,  like  a  rare 
flower,  in  unusual  beauty.  She  had  inherited 
our  mother's  gerit]eness,  combined  with  a  large 
share  of  our  father's  cheerful  courage.  Few  as 
had  been  the  joys  of  her  life,  she  was  alway 
contented  and  happy.  The  little  garden,  hal- 
lowed by  my  mother's  early  recollections,  seemed 
to  her  fancy  a  lost  paradise  ;  her  imagination  rev- 
elled among  trees  and  flowers  and  happy  faces. 
She  even  hoped  that  she  might  find  all  this — a 
garden,  and  cheerful  companionship — in  the  con- 
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vent.  All  that  made  it  fearful  to  her  was  the 
idea  of  separation  from  us. 

"  At  this  tin>e,  my  uncle  expressed  a  desire 
that  she  should  sometimes  attend  mass  at  the 
convent  for  which  she  was  destined  ;  and  espe- 
cially that  she  should  be  present  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  at  the  investiture  of  a  nun,  in  order 
that  she  might  gradually  learn  to  realize  the 
solemnity  of  her  future  vocation.  My  sister, 
and  even  my  mother,  had  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  convent,  and  both  awaited,  in  no  small  ex- 
citement, the  carriage  which  my  uncle  was  to 
send  for  them  on  the  appointed  day.  With  a 
very  sad  heart  I  helped  them  into  it. 

"  The  cloister  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  to  reach  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent parts  of  the  city.  My  poor  sister  had 
never  been  so  far.  She  was  transported  with 
delight  at  the  unimagined  scenes  of  splendor  and 
gayety  which  she  beheld.  What  pleasurable 
excitement  in  the  wide  streets,  the  magnificent 
squares  and  gardens!  What  cheerful  talk  and 
laughter  among  the  gayly  dressed  throng! 
What  a  rattle  of  fine  equipages !     How  enter- 
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taining,  even  only  to  be  a  spectator  of  all  this  I 
But  soon  these  scenes  of  delight  were  left  be- 
hind. The  streets  through  which  they  passed 
seemed  more  and  more  deserted,  and  at  last  the 
carriage  stopped  before  a  building  surrounded 
by  high,  dark  walls.  They  alighted,  and  rang 
the  bell  at  a  small  gateway.  The  sound  echoed 
long  and  heavily  from  the  old  stone  walls.  Then 
a  meagre  hand  opened  the  gate,  and  a  pale  coun- 
tenance, shrouded  in  black  drapery,  looked  in- 
quiringly out.  My  mother  timidly  presented 
her  letter  of  introduction  to  the  abbess,  and  with 
trembling  hearts,  she  and  Louise  followed  their 
conductress  into  the  chapel.  The  solemn  cere- 
mony had  just  commenced.  The  church  was 
crowded  with  dark  figures.  Pale  and  shrunken 
countenances  looked  out  from  their  heavy  white 
veils,  reminding  my  poor  sister  of  disembodied 
ghosts.  Their  music  sounded  like  wailing.  By 
the  altar  knelt  the  unhappy  victim,  —  no  w^illing 
and  cheerful  sacrifice,  but  a  true  victim  to  family 
misfortunes.  Hopeless  as  the  farewell  looks  of 
the  dying,  were  the  glances  she  cast  around 
her,  —  hopeless  the  tone  in  which  she  uttered 
the  irrevocable  vow.     Her  dark  hair  fell  to  the 
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ground  under  the  shears  of  the  abbess,  and  then 
a  thick  veil  concealed  her  sorrowful  face  from 
those  who  surrounded  her.  All  Louise^s  sym- 
pathies were  aroused.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  herself  stood  before  the  altar.  The 
abbess  with  her  shears  appeared  a  priestess  pre- 
siding over  some  bloody  rite,  and  she  felt  as  if  a 
knife  were  about  to  be  plunged  into  her  own 
heart.  With  a  sharp  thrill  of  pain,  she  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground. 

''  Full  of  grief,  and  with  flowing  tears,  my 
mother  and  sister  returned  home  ;  the  latter  fell 
disconsolately  by  turns  into  my  father's  arms 
and  mine.  Ah,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  horrors 
of  her  future  stood  revealed  before  her!  Gone 
were  her  visions  of  blooming  gardens  and  cheer- 
ful companions.  The  nunnery  appeared  a  gloomy 
phantasm,  and  its  inmates  like  long-departed 
spirits,  stretching  forth  their  hands  to  lead  her 
into  the  dark  sepulchre.  Her  filial  affection,  in- 
deed, enabled  her  partially  to  conceal  from  our 
parents  the  dread  with  which  cloister-life  had 
inspired  her;  but  she  often  w^ept  on  my  bosom, 
and  her  sorrow  found  full  response  in  my  heart. 
She  became  emaciated,  —  her  cheeks  lost  their 
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bloom,  and  her  eyes,  once  so  bright  and  serene, 
seemed  constantly  glittering  with  tears.  My 
parents  suffered  inexpressibly.  Even  my  father 
lost  his  accustomed  power  of  consolation,  —  at 
least,  he  himself  seemed  to  feel  no  comfort  when 
he  would  sometimes  say, — 

"  'Ah,  well,  Louise,  the  cloister  cannot  be  as 
dismal  as  a  march  to  Russia!  And  you  have 
three  years  yet, — that  is  a  long  while  !' 

''  He  spoke,  indeed,  in  his  old  cheerful  man- 
ner, yet  the  tears  that  would  start  to  his  eyes 
betrayed  how  little  he  was  himself  animated  by 
the  hopes  with  which  he  sought  to  inspire  us. 
I  had  now  more  leisure  than  formerly,  and  spent 
almost  ever}^  evening  with  my  poor  sister.  But, 
alas!  what  comfort  could  I  offer  her?  She  was 
taken  more  and  more  frequently  to  the  nunnery, 
and  returned  every  time  in  greater  sadness  than 
before.  The  young  nun  at  whose  consecration 
she  had  been  present,  had  since  died,  and  this 
circumstance  weighed  heavily  on  her  mind,  and 
added  much  to  our  distress. 

"  'Ah,  Charles,'  she  said  to  me,  'I  am  sure  I 
shall  die  there,  too,  —  and  I  am  so  young,  and 
life  is  so  sweet ! ' 
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''  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  save  my 
poor  sister !  Many,  many  sleepless  nights  I 
spent  in  anxious  thought,  but  all  in  vain.  Ah, 
how  many  thousands  daily  passed  me,  loaded 
with  wealth  and  splendor !  The  money  which 
they  often  spent  in  a  single  day  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  secure  to-  us  lifelong  comfort !  The  poor 
feel  their  lot  with  double  acuteness,  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  so  much  luxury  and  display. 
"One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  our  loving  fam- 
ily circle,  holding  my  poor  sister's  hand  in  mine. 
Her  hand  was  cold,  and  her  head  rested  wearily 
on  my  shoulder.  Our  mother  entered.  Our 
landlady  had  been  telling  her  about  a  friend  of 
hers  who  had  suddenly  become  rich.  A  rela- 
tion, of  whose  existence  she  had  scarcely  been 
aware,  had  died,  leaving  her  the  heiress  of  the 
bulk  of  her  property.  My  mother  repeated  the 
story  to  us,  without  expressing  any  wish,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  guess  the 
direction  of  her  thoughts. 

"'Ah,  dear  Manon,'  said  my  father,  'you  do 
not  express  your  feelings,  yet  I  cannot  but  read 
them.  Are  you  not  asking  in  your  heart,  why 
Providence  does  not  do  as  much  for  us?     Who 
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knows,  dear  ones,  what  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
us  ?  I  have  often  thought,  lately,  of  a  treasure 
that  was  intended  for  me.  It  is  perhaps  still 
lying  buried  far  away.  If  I  only  knew  the  spot, 
darling  Louise,  I  would  gladly  limp  there  on  my 
one  leg  to  find  it.' 

"  '  A  treasure,  father  ? '  I  cried,  raising  my  sis- 
ter's head  from  my  shoulder.  '  0  father,  I  will 
bring  it,  if  it  lies  fathoms  deep  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth ! ' 

"  'I  believe  you,  my  dear  Charles,  —  that  is,  1 
believe  you  would  shrink  from  no  trouble  or 
danger,'  replied  my  father.  'Nor  does  any  evil 
spirit  guard  this  treasure.  It  was  a  true-hearted 
comrade  who  designed  it  for  me,  —  but,  alas !  he 
died  without  being  able  to  tell  me  where  to  find  it.' 

"  '  Oh,  tell  us  about  it,  father ! '  cried  all  in 
one  breath. 

"  '  Easily  done,  my  children,  but  that  will  not 
find  the  money  for  us.  Well,  my  beloved  ones, 
it  was  the  last  battle  in  Germany,  when  every- 
thing went  pell-mell,  and  our  division  was  en- 
tirely routed.  We  had  rallied  to  defend  the 
baggage,  and  were  hewing  around  us  with  the 
fury  of  wild  beasts  about  to  be  robbed  of  their 
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young*.  We  knew  that  the  whole  treasury  of 
the  army  was  distributed  among  those  wagons, 
and  that  it  was  most  important  they  should  not 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  unfortunately 
for  us,  the  Prussians  attacked  us  in  strong  par- 
ties. Our  major  ordered  the  horses  attached  to 
the  foremost  wagon  to  be  whipped  up ;  that 
wagon  contained  the  ordnance,  and  perhaps  also 
the  principal  treasure-chest.  In  the  meanwhile 
we  did  our  best  to  keep  back  the  enemy  and  to 
defend  the  remaining  wagons.  Just  then  a  ball 
came  whistling  through  the  air,  and  struck  the 
major  in  the  head.  We  saw  him  fall ;  the  sol- 
diers stood  confounded,  the  Prussians  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  confusion,  and  our  little  band  was 
speedily  dispersed  and  put  to  flight. 

"  *  Our  flight  was  intercepted  by  a  broad  lake; 
we  threw  ourselves  into  the  boats  that  lay  by 
the  shore,  and  tried  to  cross.  Bullets  whizzed 
around  us,  and  many  of  my  brave  comrades  fell 
bleeding  overboard.  I  was  among  the  few  who 
reached  the  opposite  shore.  Still  we  were  not 
safe,  so  we  continued  our  retreat  into  the  thick 
woods  that  lay  not  far  from  the  lake.  I  had 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  head,  and  was 
13  K 
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almost  dead  from  exhaustion.  Feeble  and 
weary,  I  sank  down  behind  a  bush,  while  my 
comrades  pressed  on  farther  into  the  woods. 
For  several  hours,  sleep  held  all  my  senses 
bound  ;  —  at  last  I  was  awakened  by  the  low 
sound  of  groans  and  sobs.  I  rose  and  listened 
in  affright.  The  moon  was  shining  through  the 
branches,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  the  pallid  coun- 
tenance of  my  most  beloved  comrade,  who  was 
lying  near  me.' 

*"Is  it  you,  dear  Gerard?'  I  said,  laying  his 
head  on  my  bosom. 

"*Ah,  La  Lire,'  he  replied,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
*  I  shall  at  least  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  arms 
of  my  friend !  That  Prussian  bullet  has  given 
me  my  last  wound,  —  though  at  first  I  did  not 
think  it  was  so.' 

" '  Perhaps  you  are  only  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  Gerard,'  said  I,  trying  to  bind  up  his 
wound. 

"  *  No,  no,'  he  replied;  'I  shall  follow  our  poor 
major,  —  never  can  I  fulfil  his  last  request.' 

''  I  held  my  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  a 
few  drops,  which  apparently  revived  his  strength  ; 
and  after  a  brief  pause  he  continued :  — 
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''  'The  poor  major !  A  few  hours  ago,  I  knelt 
beside  him,  as  you  are  now  knee'ling  by  me.  It 
is  the  soldier's  lot, — now  one,  then  another.  He 
gave  me  his  pocket-book,  saying,  '  Never  let  it 
fall  into  an  enemy's  hand!  It  contains  my  dear 
wife's  letters,  and  her  picture.  Convey  the 
pocket-book  to  my  mother,  when  you  return  to 
Paris.  And  make  haste  to  take  the  strong-box 
from  that  wagon;  there  are  several  thousand 
in  it.  Save  it,  or  throw  it  into  the  lake, — only 
do  not  let  the  Prussians  get  it! '  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  possess  myself  of  both,  before  the  enemy 
came  upon  us.  The  major  had  just  breathed  his 
last.  I  hurried  along  the  shore,  and  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  a  boat.  I  was  almost  out  of 
shot  of  the  shore,  when  this  bullet  pierced  my 
side.  I  managed,  however,  to  reach  this  bank. 
But  what  should  I  do  with  the  heavy  treasure? 
I  was  not  yet  safe,  and  looked  around  for  a  hid- 
ing-place. It  was  now  night,  and  a  large  tree 
was  just  before  me.' 

''My  friend  spoke  more  and  more  incoherently. 
He  paused,  —  then  continued:  — 

"  'I  was  about  to  throw  the  box  into  the  water, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
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waste  so  much  good  gold.  I  did  not  yet  realize 
that  Death  had  claimed  me.  Such  a  sum,  I 
thought,  would  make  me  rich.  I  tried  to  hide 
it.  But  Death  will  not  be  cheated  of  his  prey, 
La  Lire.  Do  you  take  the  money,  and  the 
major's  pocket-book.  The  tree  on  the  shore, — 
there  stands  a  tree  on  the  shore,'  he  repeated 
two  or  three  times;  'the  tree  —  the  tree,'  as  his 
hand  stiffened  and  grew  cold  in  my  grasp,  and 
his  eyes  failed  in  death.  The  brave  soldier's 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  I  had  barely  time  to 
cover  him  with  some  branches,  when  I  heard 
the  loud  huzza  of  the  pursuing  foe,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee.' 

'''How,  dear  father!'  I  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation,  'did  you  never  search  the  ground 
around  that  tree?' 

"  'Indeed,'  he  replied,  'I  had  not  time  for  that. 
And  I  might  long  have  searched  in  vain.  For, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  whole  shore 
was  thickly  wooded.  And  what  trouble  does  a 
soldier  ever  give  himself  for  hidden  treasures  ? 
He  knows  not  whether  he  has  on  earth  any 
future  to  provide  for ;  I  only  wondered  at  my 
poor  Gerard  for  having  troubled  the  last  moments 
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of  his  existence  with"  thoughts  of  money.  The 
fate  of  war  urged  us  ever  onward,  and  Germany 
soon  lay  far  behind  us.' 

'''And  you  never  made  any  effort  to  return 
there?'  I  urged  again. 

"  He  extended  his  hand  lovingly  to  my  mother. 

" '  I  must  acknowledge,  my  dear  ones,  I  have 
never  since  thought  of  the  occurrence,  until  — 
until  these  last  sad  years,  since  our  Louise's 
face  has  grown  so  pale.  So  long  as  I  followed 
my  emperor's  flag,  I  needed  no  money,  and  when 
I  had  lost  my  limb,  I  found  a  dearer  treasure, 
w^hich  quite  effaced  the  memory  of  the  buried 
gold.  Yet  now  I  am  foolish  enough  sometimes 
to  imagine  that  the  money  may  still  be  resting 
undisturbed  under  one  of  those  trees,  for  it 
seemed  a  lonely  region,  and  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  a  house  or  village  for  a  considerable 
distance.  But,  darlings,  if  the  earth  still  holds 
the  treasure  in  her  bosom,  we  cannot  take  it 
thence.  As  I  said,  the  soul  of  my  dear  comrade 
fled  too  soon  for  him  to  designate  the  spot  of  its 
concealment.  And  how  many  miles  lie  between 
that  spot  and  Paris  ! ' 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  impression  this 
13* 
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recital  made  upon  my  mind.  I  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  seek  out  that  corner  of  the  earth.  But 
how  should  I  carry  out  this  purpose,  destitute 
of  means,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language  ?  This  problem  occupied  me  day 
and  night.  Circumstances  —  or,  I  should  say,  a 
merciful  Providence  —  favored  me;  by  keeping 
accounts  for  a  fellow-emploj^e,  who  possessed 
some  means  and  disliked  trouble,  I  added  to  my 
small  earnings,  and  was  enabled  to  lay  by  some- 
thing every  week.  But  ah  !  how  little  it  was  ! 
and  but  three  years  remained  before  the  time 
appointed  for  my  dear  sister  to  leave  us !  My 
hopes,  however,  now  received  fresh  encourage- 
ment. A  new  assistant  was  introduced  into  our 
counting-house,  a  German,  and  a  kind  and  ex- 
cellent man.  I  sought  his  friendship,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  my  desire  to  learn  the  German 
language.  It  afforded  him  pleasure  to  give  me 
instructions  during  our  leisure  hours,  particu- 
larly when  he  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  I 
applied  myself  to  the  study.  Ah,  I  spared  no 
labor !  With  restless  earnestness  I  toiled  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.  I  one  day  imparted 
my  plan   to   my  sister,  and    the    delight  with 
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which  she  listened  to  me  more  than  repaid  me 
for  my  labors  and  my  sleepless  nights.  I  never 
came  home  without  meeting  her  thankful  eyes, 
fixed  on  me  with  tears  of  joy. 

"  At  last,  we  shared  our  hopes  with  our  par- 
ents. Their  anticipations  were  far  less  confi- 
dent than  ours  ;  yet  we  could  not  but  see  that 
they  entered  joyfully  into  my  plan.  My  dear 
father  tortured  his  memory,  to  recall  more  accu- 
rately the  words  of  his  departed  friend  —  but  in 
vain.  This  did  not  disturb  me.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Heaven  would  surely  smile  upon  my 
endeavors ;  and  that,  let  me  but  stand  on  the 
shore  of  this  lake,  its  very  waves,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  foliage  around,  would  whisper  to  me 
where  the  means  of  deliverance  lay  hidden.  I 
procured  a  special  map  of  this  vicinity,  studied 
it,  and,  waking  or  sleeping,  I  seemed  continually 
standing  under  these  trees.  They  waved  their 
green  boughs  before  me  ;  they  beckoned  me  for- 
ward with  promises  of  success. 

"  Thus  passed  nearly  two  years  of  almost  un- 
intermitted  exertions  ;  I  had  learned  to  express 
myself  in  German  with  tolerable  fluency,  and 
had  also  saved  a  little  money,  but  not  sufficient 
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for  my  purpose.  On  one  occasion,  my  German 
friend  inquired  of  me  why  I  was  pursuing  the 
study  of  his  language  with  so  much  diligence. 
I  told  him  that  I  expected  to  go  to  Germany,  to 
seek  assistance  for  my  family  from  a  certain 
quarter;  whereupon,  he  generously  offered  to 
lend  me  the  necessary  funds  for  the  journey. 
The  want  of  money  was  now  no  longer  an 
obstacle  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  high  time  that  I 
should  be  on  my  way.  The  term  of  respite 
had  diminished  to  a  single  year,  —  and  this- 
year  must  decide  our  fate !  Let  me  pass  in 
silence  over  my  departure  from  home,  —  the 
tears,  the  prayers,  the  blessings  of  my  mother 
and  Louise  !  My  father  pressed  me  to  his  heart, 
saying, — 

"  '  May  God  fulfil  your  hopes,  my  son !  but,  if 
such  should  not  be  His  will,  He  will  not  leave 
your  love  unrewarded  ! ' 

"  My  German  friend  had  given  me  letters  to  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  relatives  ;  these  were 
of  the  greatest  service  to  me ;  for,  as  I  have  be- 
fore told  you,  no  sooner  had  I  arrived  in  Ger- 
many than  I  became  very  ill.  These  letters 
procured  for  me  a  friendly  reception  and  kind 
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care.  But  ah !  how  much  valuable  time  was 
thus  lost! 

"  As  soon  as  I  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
my  health,  I  hastened  onward.  How  shall  I 
describe  my  feelings  as  I  approached  this  spot  I 
I  travelled  on  foot ;  the  trees  of  the  woods, 
through  which  my  route  lay,  rustled  over  me, 
but  no  friendly  boughs,  bright  with  the  spring 
green  —  the  color  of  hope  —  enticed  me  on.  The 
autumn  wind  sighed  through  the  bare  tree-tops, 
seeming,  to  my  excited  fancy,  like  the  mocking 
laughter  of  evil  spirits. 

"  Exhausted  in  body  and  mind,  I  reached 
your  cottage.  I  had  been  told  that  I  should 
find  it  there.  Then,  I  thought,  there  are  people 
living  near  the  place  where  I  hope  to  find  my 
treasure.  Can  it  have  remained  concealed  from 
them  ?  I  came  into  your  house  ;  I  saw  no  luxury 
there,  and  I  felt  encouraged.  I  sought  to  awaken 
the  grandmother's  recollections  by  my  inquiries. 
She  had  assisted  in  burying  my  countrymen 
under  the  trees  by  the  lake,  and  with  deep  un- 
easiness, I  reflected  that  she  might,  long  ago, 
have  found  the  money.  But  these  trees,  I  thought 
again,  were  not  the  only  ones  by  the  lake,  —  and 
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thus,  how  did  I  waver  between  hope  and  fear ! 
When  you  told  me  of  your  necessities,  I  once 
more  felt  encouraged.  Still,  the  earth  was  hard 
and  impenetrable,  and  months  must  pass  before 
I  could  accomplish  anything. 

''  When  spring  returned,  I  commenced  my 
search  with  a  throbbing  and  anxious  heart. 
What  I  suffered,  as  day  after  day  passed,  and 
success  seemed  further  and  further  off,  I  cannot 
express.  But  one  half-year  remained,  and  still 
I  was  empty-handed,  and  my  hopes  were  fast 
expiring.  I  was  often  impelled  to  reveal  my 
secret  to  you  ;  but  then,  —  oh,  pardon  me  !  — 
misery  makes  us  so  distrustful !  ■ —  I  feared  that 
you  might  have  discovered  the  place  where  the 
money  lay  buried,  and  be  unwilling  to  impart 
the  good  fortune  to  me.  Ah  !  h6w  often  have  I 
worked  and  prayed  under  these  trees,  long  after 
you  were  all  wrapped  in  quiet  sleep !  But  not 
in  vain  did  those  prayers  rise  to  the  ear  of  God. 

"  Your  children  were,  unconsciously,  the  guid- 
ing angels  who  were  sent  to  answer  them.  What 
were  my  feelings  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  held 
that  old  pocket-book !  I  could  not  doubt  its  being 
that  of  the  unfortunate  major.     Long  had  the 
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loving  words  traced  for  him  by  his  gentle 
wife  been  obliterated,  —  long,  probably,  had  the 
hand  that  traced  them  been  cold  in  death  ;  but 
for  me,  a  new  life  flowed  from  the  yellow,  moul- 
dering pages.  Wherever  the  pocket-book  had 
lain,  the  chest  must  also  be.  Trembling,  and 
nearly  fainting,  I  listened  to  the  children's  re- 
cital. They  had  found  the  pocket-book  floating 
on  the  lake.  Alas!  might  not  the  chest  long 
ago  have  sunk  into  its  depths  ?  Half  in  hope, 
half  in  the  anguish  of  fear,  I  followed  them  to 
the  tree.  I  leaned  breathlessly  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  to  examine  the  cavity  above  its  roots. 
My  heart  throbbed  with  joy,  when  I  found  the 
hole  to  be  too  small  for  anything  much  larger 
than  the  pocket-book  to  pass  through  it.  I 
groped  again  and  again  inside  of  it,  —  and  oh! 
thank  God  !  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  —  my  hand 
came  in  contact  with  cold  metal,  —  a  heavy  mass 
which  all  the  strength  of  my  arm  could  scarcely 
move.  I  sank  down  upon  the  seat  under  the 
tree.  My  little  benefactors  supposed  that  I  was 
sick ;  and,  indeed,  I  felt  as  though  the  sudden 
joy  would  really  kill  me.  I  sat  there  for  hours, 
while  my  agitated  heart  found  relief  in  tears, 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings. 
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"  You  remember  that  evening,  and  my  altered 
appearance.  When  you  had  all  retired  to  rest,  I 
left  the  house  with  the  tools  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  opening  in  the  tree,  —  and  soon  the 
long-desired,  the  long-sought  treasure  was  in 
my  hands,  —  the  gold  that  was  to  dry  so  many 
tears,  to  purchase  so  much  delight. 

"  Oh !  there  is  enough  to  buy  back  my  mother's 
dear  country  home  —  the  paradise  of  which  she 
and  my  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  ever  dream- 
ing. There  my  Louise  will  find  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  all  the  simple  pleasures  her  innocent 
heart  has  so  long  desired. 

"  But  I  cannot  perfectly  enjoy  my  own  felicity, 
without  relieving  you,  also,  my  kind  friends,  of 
all  anxieties,  and  providing  for  you  a  comfortable 
future.  It  is  no  ill-gotten  gain  which  I  offer  to 
you,  —  if  I  were  capable  of  such  an  offer,  your 
strict  honesty  would  shrink  from  accepting  it. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  lay  claim  to  this 
money.  Those  who  alone  had  the  right  to  it, 
have  long  since  departed  from  this  earth. 

"  May  it,  then,  bring  happiness  to  us  all,  and 
may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  it.  Think  of 
me  with  love,  and  be  convinced  that  a  true  and 
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faithful  heart  may  beat  in  the  bosom  of  a  French- 
man, —  a  heart  that  rejoices  at  being  able,  in  some 
small  degree,  to  atone  for  the  miseries  his  coun- 
trymen have  inflicted. 

"  Ever  your  faithful  friend, 
"  Charles  La  Lire." 

Peter  v^as  frequently  interrupted  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter,  by  his  own  emotions,  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  family.  When  he  finished 
it,  all  were  shedding  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness. These  emotions  were  excited  as  much  by 
the  happiness  of  their  friend  as  by  their  own ; 
and  a  thousand  times  they  repented  in  their 
hearts  of  the  slight  feelings  of  suspicion  they 
had  occasionally  indulged.  Devoutly  folding  her 
hands,  the  grandmother  repeated:  — 

"Thee,  Lord,  for  all  Thy  loving  care, 
My  thankful  heart  would  praise ! 
Thou  art  the  source  of  all  my  joys, 
The  Ruler  of  my  days !  " 

When  the  excitement  of  joy  had  somewhat 
subsided,  they  all  united  with  one  voice  and 
with  one  heart  in  the  beautiful  hymn :  — 

"  Sing,  0  joyful  heart,  His  praises,  — 
Kind  and  true,  0  Lord,  art  Thou !  " 
14 
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On  the  next  day  they  all  went  out  to  visit  the 
old  oak,  and  the  grandmother  sat  down  under  its 
leafy  canopy. 

"O  grandmother,"  said  Frau  Wilmer,  "  your 
dreams  have  all  come  true!     The  dear  old  tree"^ 
has   really  given  us    all   the    happiness   about 
which  it  so  often  seemed  to  whisper  to  you.     It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  you  loved  it  so  dearly," 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking  of  the  fairy  tale 
of  my  childhood,"  replied  the  grandmother, 
smiling;  "  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been^ fulfilled, 
—  only  that  it  is  no  pretty  fairy  we  have  to 
thank  for  our  good  fortune,  but  a  merciful  God 
alone.  See,  my  children,"  she  added,  "  love  sel- 
dom goes  unrewarded,  —  even  the  trees  requite 
those  who  are  attached  to  them.  Do  not  forget 
to  love  and  honor  them  when  I  am  no  more." 

This  injunction  was  ever  faithfully  obeyed  by 
the  family.  Peter  bought  all  the  trees  that  bor- 
dered the  lake,  so  that  his  mother  might  never 
be  pained  by  seeing  them  cut  down.  He  was 
now  free  from  want  and  care,  and  had  enough 
money  to  enlarge  and  improve  his  little  prop-- 
erty.  A  pair  of  strong  horses  was  added  to  the 
stock,  and  four  beautiful  cows  were  put  into  the 
stable  with  Susie  and  the  goat.     Frau  Wilmer's 
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butter  and  cheese  soon  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

A  few  years  later,  a  great  pleasure  was  af- 
forded to  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from 
their  beloved  friend  La  Lire.  It  was  dated  from, 
the  rural  home  where  he  now  lived  in  comfort 
and  happiness  with  his  parents  and  family. 

"  My  little  brothers  and  sisters,"  he  wrote  to 
Anton  and  Rosa,  "  who  once  scarcely  knew 
what  trees  and  grass  are,  now  tumble  about  the 
meadows,  as  much  at  home,  and  as  merry  as 
yourselves,  my  little  darlings.  I  have  had  to 
answer  many  questions  about  you,  and  they  send 
you  their  kindest  greetings." 

Beautiful  playthings,  as  gifts  for  the  children, 
accompanied  the  letter.  Some  time  after,  Mr. 
La  Lire  had  occasion  to  visit  Germany  on  some 
mercantile  business,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  did 
not  forget  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  the  cottage 
by  the  lake. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  pleasures  of  the 
grandmother's  earthly  life.  Many  were  the 
storms  that  had  beaten  on  her  head,  but  their 
memory  made  the  evening  of  her  life  seem  so 
much  the  more  serene  and  happy.  She  reached 
a  venerable  age, —  yet  her  departure  took  place 
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too  soon  for  the  loving  hearts  of  her  children, — 
it  was  the  first  great  sorrow  they  had  to  endure, 
after  the  happy  change  in  their  fortunes,  which 
we  have  recorded. 

The  old  oak  perished  with  the  grandmother. 
In  the  last  spring  of  her  life,  it  stood  leafless 
and  dead.  Peter  and  his  wife  looked  at  its  bare 
branches  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a  sad  presenti- 
ment in  their  hearts.  In  the  ?=ilence  of  the 
night,  as  the  light  of  her  life  was  slowly  dying 
out,  Peter  heard  the  old  tree  fall.  Its  thick 
trunk,  hollow  as  it  was,  furnished  wood  enough 
for  her  last  resting-place :  thus  in  death,  sh^ 
reposed  in  the  arms  of  the  tree  which  in  life 
she  had  so  dearly  loved.  Its  memory  was  sa- 
credly linked  with  hers  in  the  hearts  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  often  did  they  assemble  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  stood,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  spirit 
of  their  dear  departed  one  lingered  with  them. 

For  her  sake,  also,  as  well  as  for  their  own, 
the  remaining  trees  were  loved  and  cared ;  and 
could  we  understand  the  whispers  of  their  gen- 
tly moving  leaves,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  waves 
below,  they  would  doubtless  tell  us  of  the  peace, 
the  content  and  happiness  that  reign  in  the 
Cottage  by  the  Lake. 
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